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W&B 


The supreme and unvarying accuracy 
found in Whitman & Barnes drills 
and reamers is a most definite in- 
dication of their other unusually 
good qualities. 


A quantity of “W & B” drills, taken 
from stock, will show a uniformity of 
excellence which faithfully reflects the 
extreme care exercised in their making. 


Their consistent goodness has created 
a broad volume of favorable opinion 
among tool users. This soundly based 
preference is a potent sales asset to deal- 
ers who maintain an intimate and last- 
ing relationship with their customers. 


W arehouses 
64 Reade Street, New York City. 
565 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 
139 Queen Victoria St., London, E. C. 4. 


| Whitman & Barnes 


AKRON, OHIO 
: ° Ma~ufacturers of TWIST DRILLS AND REAMERS Exclusively 
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1847 “ROGERS. B ROS. 


SILVERPLATE 


We are taking the opportunity of our own Seventy- fifth Anniversary to emphasize 
in our advertising the desirability of silverplate as gifts for birthdays, wedding and 
other anniversaries. 


You will find it profitable to follow up our advertising by featuring 1847 Rogers 
Bros. Silverplate as the ideal gift. Remember each sale of silverplate, because it 
is ‘the gift you can repeat,’” may mean a new permanent customer. 


For advertising and display helps ask your jobber or write Sales Promotion 
Department, International Silver Company, Meriden, Conn. 
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Winchester-Simmons Merger Proves Great 
Surprise to Hardware Trade 


The Winchester Co. and the Associated Simmons 
Hardware Companies Combine in New 
Organization Under J. E. Otterson 


HE Winchester Co., New Haven, 
Conn., has formally taken over 
the majority stock and the com- 
plete executive control of the Asso- 
ciated Simmons Hardware Companies, 
St. Louis, Mo. Henceforth the business 
of the two corporations and their subsid- 
aries will be directed by the Winches- 
ter-Simmons Co., of which John E. Ot- 
terson, president of the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., will be the execu- 
tive head. Members of both compa- 
nies will be on the board of directors. 
Formal announcement of the merger 
was made by Mr. Otterson to nearly 
1000 hardware retailers from ail sec- 
tions of the country at the opening 
session of the second annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Winchester Clubs, held at Woolsley 
Hall, New Haven, June 26. The offi- 
cial announcement was as follows: 


Official Announcement 


“The majority interests of the Win- 
chester Co. and the Associated Sim- 
mons Hardware Companies beg to an- 
nounce that they have entered into a 
contract to combine the two interests 
under a common management, and 
they will hereafter be operated jointly. 

“The Winchester Co. will operate 
as the manufacturing organization and 
the Associated Simmons Hardware 
Companies will operate as the distribu- 
ting organization. 

“The Associated Simmons Hardware 
Companies will continue the operation 
of their hardware jobbing business as 
heretofore, and in addition will act as 
distributors of Winchester products to 
the Winchester stockholding agents, 
and for this purpose the sales, ware- 
housing and distributing organizations 
of Winchester and Simmons will be 
combingd and hereafter be operated 
as one. 

“The combined interests will be op- 
erated through a holding company to 
be known as the Winchester-Simmons 


Co., the stock of which will be owned 
by the present Winchester and Sim- 
mons interests, and both interests will 
have representation on the board of 
directors.” 


Nature of the Companies 


The Simmons Hardware Co. operates 
warehouses at St. Louis, Mo.; Wichita, 
Kan.; Sioux City, Iowa; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Toledo, Ohio; Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Boston, Mass., and Philadelphia, 
Pa. It is said to have a force of 500 
salesmen. 

The Winchester Co. and its subsidi- 
aries have warehouses at New Haven, 
Conn.; San Francisco, Cal.; Los An- 
geles, Cal.; Kansas City, Mo.; Atlanta, 
Ga., and Chicago, Ill. Its sales force 
is said to number approximately 100. 

The Simmons interests have factories 
at Walden, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
St. Louis, Mo., and other points. The 
Winchester Co., in addition to its plant 
at New Haven, operates the Barney & 
Berry plant in Springfield, Mass., and 
the Mack Axe Co. at Beaver Falls, Pa. 

The Winchester Co. has a capital 
stock of $21,754,700, and its subsidiary, 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
has an issue of $7,000,000 7% per cent 
gold bonds. The Associated Simmons 
Co. owns the entire capital stock of 
the Simmons Hardware Co. and the 
Simmons Warehouse Co. It has out- 
standing $9,300,000 common stock and 
$5,110,000 preferred stock. An issue 
of $7,500,000 7 per cent gold notes was 
made on May 1, 1920. 

The two corporations are said to 
have been brought together by eastern 
financial interests for the purpose of 
establishing more extensive and eco- 
nomic facilities for the production and 
distribution of the various lines han- 
dled by both firms. 


President Otterson’s Address 
President Otterson, in his address 
at the opening session of the Winches- 
ter convention, June 26, said: 
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“Every member of this organization 
that you have met this morning is a 
stronger and better man by reason 
of the adversities of the last two 
years.” 

Mr. Otterson then reviewed the com- 
pany’s progress in setting up ware- 
houses for the benefit of the Winches- 
ter dealers. The warehouses that have 
been established, he stated, have made 
rapid headway and should be very 
profitable. The San Francisco ware- 
house, which was incorporated under 
the name of the Winchester Co. of the 
Pacific, on January 1 of this year, Mr. 
Otterson said, has shown a profit since 
it began operations. 

“When we started on this plan,” con- 
tinued Mr. Otterson, “we initiated a 
great new principle in the hardware 
field. We conceived that future busi- 
ness required that the cost and expense 
of distribution be reduced. We sought 
to tie the consumer closer to the man- 
ufacturer, and as an initial step in 
the work we sought to tie the retailer 
closer to the manufacturer... . We 
believe that the course of business in 
the future is in the direction upon 
which we have started. 

“We believe that the cost of distri- 
bution is ultimately going to be cut 
down. It costs as much to distribute 
to-day as it does to manufacture, and 
half of what the consumer pays for 
an article is paid for the distribution 
of that article from the factory to his 
hands. We believe that somehow or 
other in the course of the next fifteen 
or twenty years there is going to be 
an evolution in this respect that will 
bring about changes. 

“Some twenty years ago the great 
fear in this country was the growth 
of corporations and combinations, and 
at that time there was a tendency for 
corporations of one kind to draw to- 
gether. Two manufacturers of one 
class of article would come together 
for the purpose of creating a larger 
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manufacturing plant. I believe that 
there are going to be consolidations 
and combinations in the business world 
in future, and that these consolida- 
tions and combinations, instead of be- 
ing in parallel, like the two manufac- 
turing plants doing the same thing, 
coming together, they are going to be 
in series, the manufacturers and the 
distributor getting closer together. In- 
stead of being in team they are going 
to be in tandem, and we believe that 
the greatest economies in distribution 
are going to be effected by the co-oper- 
ative combined effort of the manufac- 
turer and the distributor. 

“We believe that the strength of dis- 
tribution ultimately rests with the re- 
tailer who sells the goods directly to 
the consumer and represents the man- 
ufacturer in that transaction, and so 
we want to build up our distribution 
strength upon you and your effort. 
But at the same time we want to bring 
to you a distributing warehousing 
service in order that you may not be at 
a disadvantage as compared with other 
retailers. 

“During the process of building up 
our branch warehouses we have been 
urged constantly by our agents in 
many parts of the country to go into 
the general jobbing business in some 
form, to go into co-operative buying, 
to provide buying facilities in order 
that you might receive the benefits of 
buying in large quantities and buying 
directly from factories. We have seen 
the advantages that might grow out 
of such an arrangement, but we have 
been reluctant to undertake anything 
of the kind; first, because we had our 
hands full with the things that we 
were already attempting to do, and 
we did not seek to take on other work 
that might involve the success of that 
work which we have already started. 











W. D. Simmons, president of 
the Simmons Hardware Co. 








We have sought a method of accom- 
plishing these purposes that would 
bring us immediate results without all 
of the tedious processes of develop- 
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ment that we have had to go through 
in bringing this Winchester plan to 
its present state. 

“As a result of this thought and con- 
sideration we have entered into a con- 
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President J. E. Otterson of the Win- 
chester Co., who will head the new 
company 


He 


tract for the combination of the Win- 
chester Co. and the Associated Sim- 
mons Hardware Companies. This com- 
bination will be formed by joining the 
interests of Simmons and their stock- 
holders with Winchester and their 
stockholders in one company, which 
will hereafter be operated as one, the 
Simmons Co. performing the work of 
distribution and the Winchester Co. 
performing the work of manufacture. 
This combination will be under the con- 
trol of the Winchester management so 
that the Simmons Hardware Co. as 
well as the Winchester Co. will in fu- 
ture be operated in your interests. 

“By this action we are joining to- 
gether the largest single manufactur- 
ing establishment manufacturing and 
distributing to the hardware trade and 
the largest hardware jobber in the 
world. We believe that it is an un- 
beatable combination. We intend to 
direct it to the further and complete 
development of the Winchester agency 
plan. We believe that it will facilitate 
the development of this plan and that 
it will bring to you and to us results 
that we could not get so quickly in 
any other way. I ask of you to give 
this the same support, the same loy- 
alty in future as you have given the 
Winchester plan in the past. I believe 
that this is the most forward movement 
in the whole business world.” 

Mr. Otterson stated at the conclu- 
sion of his talk that he would answer 
questions at a special meeting in the 
afternoon. 

During the afternoon session Mr. 
Otterson paced the platform and an- 
swered a number of questions bearing 
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on the merger, many of which were 
repeated in various forms during the 
meeting. 

Before answering the questions Mr. 
Otterson made the following statement 
on the merger: 


Otterson Answers Questions 


“IT want to say just as definitely as 
I can that this is ‘of Winchester, by 
Winchester and for Winchester.’ It 
is Winchester. There is not going to 
be a single promise, a single pledge 
or a single understanding that has 
been entered into with the agency 
dealers that is not going to be kept 100 
per cent. You are still going to have 
Winchester products and be a Win- 
chester exclusive agent to the extent 
of your contract and to the extent that 
our promise to you assured you of it. 

“There is not going to be any weak- 
ening or dilution of the agency idea. 
We are doing this to build it up and 
not to tear it down. This is the be- 
ginning of a bigger Winchester. We 
are going to take on more Winchester 
agents. They are not going to be com- 
petitive with you where you have been 
given the exclusive right to a territory. 
We are going to sell Winchester prod- 
ucts to you and you exclusively in ex- 
actly the same way we have agreed to 
in the past, and any goods made under 
the Winchester brand are going to be 
for the exclusive use of Winchester 
agents to the extent they have in the 
past. 

“T want to say to you that this job 
is in my hands; that I personally am 
at the head of the Winchester-Sim- 
mons Co. 

“This is a large responsibility, and 
I am not fooling myself about what is 




















T. G. Bennett, chairman of the 
board, Winchester Co. 





ahead of me. We are taking every fa- 
cility that will make it possible, in my 
judgment, to do in two years what it 
would take ten or fifteen years to do, 
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and it is for the purpose of accom- 
plishing this thing promptly that we 
are taking the present step.” 

Question (by dealer)—“Are we help- 
ing Winchester when we buy from 
Simmons?” 

Answer (by Mr. Otterson)—“Abso- 
lutely.” 

Question—“Beginning when?” 

Answer—“To-day—to-morrow.” 

Question—“Can the Winchester- 
Simmons Co. supply all the Winchester 
dealers with all the merchandise they 
require?” 

Answer—“I think so. I do not know 
Simmons’ business through and 
through. My impression is that Sim- 
mons handles a full line of everything 
you require.” 

Question—“Just what is the relation- 
ship between the Winchester organi- 
zation and the Simmons Hardware 
Co.?” 

Answer—“We, the Winchester Co., 
own the majority of the stock of the 
Simmons Hardware Co.” 

Question—“Will the ‘Keen-Kutter’ 
salesman call on New York City trade 
and New York vicinity, or will the 
Winchester salesman? We have not 
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seen a ‘Keen Kutter’ salesman for 
about two years.” 

Answer—‘“I do not know, but one or 
the other wiil call on you. I have not 
made a study of New York City and 
Simmons’ relation to New York City, 
but I know that Winchester is in New 
York City to stay.” 

Question—“May we inquire how you 
will finance this corporation?” 

Answer—“There is going to be some 
of the preferred stock of the Winches- 
ter-Simmons Co. offered to the public. 
If you dealers desire to purchase some 
of this stock you are free to do so, 
but under no obligation to do so.” 

Question—“Will common stock be 
sold?” 

Answer—“The preferred stock can 
be converted. We will carry the com- 
mon ourselves and the preferred will 
have priority on dividends before the 
stock we hold, and if you want to 
change your preferred stock to com- 
mon you are free to do so.” 

Question—“When preferred stock is 
changed for common, will it be share 
for share?” 

Answer—“It will.” 


F. A. Maycumber Gives Interview 


F. A. Maycumber, general sales man- 
ager of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., gave a special interview at 
his private office in the convention hall 
at New Haven to a HARDWARE AGE 
reporter the day following the official 
announcement of the merger between 
the Winchester Co., New Haven, Conn., 
and the Simmons Hardware Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The questions asked by the Harp- 
WARE AGE reporter and the answers 
made by Mr. Maycumber were as fol- 
lows: 

Question—“If you meet with strong 
competition from local jobbers, will 
you attempt to absorb the smaller job- 
bing houses?” 

Answer (Mr. Maycumber)—“It is 
not our intention to do so at the pres- 
ent time.” 

Question—“Do you anticipate that 
this merger will make possible a more 
economic distribution of hardware?” 

Answer—“We feel that a _ great 
many economies can be secured from 
this in the way of organization and 
management, and therefore effect a 
saving in distribution. It is our in- 
tention to make prices corresponding 
to market conditions.” 

Question—“Is there any banking 
house interested in this merger?” 

Answer—“Yes; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co., 18 Broad Street, New York City, 
are handling the financial problems 
of this merger.” 

Question—“Do you think this will 
affect the present price tendencies in 
the hardware market?” 

Answer—“I see no cause for alarm 


on the part of anyone in reference to 
the attitude of the new company on 


prices in general. It is our intention 
to price our goods in proportion to the 
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Maycumber, sales man- 
Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co. 
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cost of their manufacture, and it is 
not our intention to take any other 
course.” 

Question—“In cases where members 
of co-operative jobbing firms are also 
Winchester agents, is it the intention 
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of the Winchester-Simmons Co. to ab- 
sorb the co-operative jobbing houses?” 

Answer—“It is too early to cross any 
bridge until we come to it. We have 
made no plans on this at the present 
time, but this new organization is co- 
operative in every way, and it is our 
attitude to do everything possible for 
the benefit of the hardware trade in 
general.” 

Question—“Will there be two sales 
organizations?” 

Answer—“This is a matter subject 
to study and consideration.” 

Question—“Is it your intention to 
add any new exclusive Winchester 
agents?” 

Answer—“Yes. We are going to so- 
licit new agents, the same as we have 
in the past two years.” 

Question—‘How many _ exclusive 
Winchester agents have you now?” 

Answer—“There are a little over 
4000 Winchester exclusive agents at 
the present time.” 

Question—“In the event that there 
is a Winchester dealer in a town and 
a Simmons” dealer in the same town, 
will the new company sell both the 
Simmons dealer and the Winchester 
dealer Winchester branded products?” 

Answer—“As_ stated before, the 
Winchester dealers are protected by 
their contract and have the exclusive 
sale of Winchester branded products 
under their contract, and this is abso- 
lutely binding by the company as long 
as the contract is in effect. It is the 
intention of the new company to sell 
the Simmons dealer the Simmons goods 
in the same manner as the Simmons 
Hardware Co. has done in the past.” 

Question—“Can the Winchester 
dealer buy Simmons products?” 

Answer—“Yes.” 

Question—“Have you decided where 
the general headquarters of the Win- 
chester-Simmons Co. will be estab- 
lished?” 

Answer+“‘For the present the sales 
organization will be handled through 
St. Louis headquarters. Where per- 
manent headquarters will be estab- 
lished is undecided because the details 
must be worked out.”. 

Question—“Is there any possibility 
of the Winchester plant being closed 
down in July, as rumored?” 

Answer—“There is no intention of 
closing the plant during the month of 
July except as has always been done 
around the Fourth of July. The plant 
will be closed July 3 because of its 
being Monday, and will open on the 
fifth so as to give the employees a 
chance for week-end holiday.” 

Question—“Will the factories now 
making Simmons products continue to 
do so?” 

Answer—“We have not had the op- 
portunity to make the final inspection 
of the Simmons factories, but this is 
a matter in the hands of President 
Otterson, and I have every reason to 
believe that he will continue operating 
those factories necessary for the pro- 
duction of our lines. 
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Major Simmons Issues Exclusive Statement 


Major George Simmons, vice-presi- 
dent of the Simmons Hardware Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., dictated the following 
statement at New Haven exclusively 
for publication in HARDWARE AGE: 

“Under the plan of consolidation of 
the Winchester Co. and the Associ- 
ated Simmons Hardware Companies, 
by which the Simmons companies act 
as the distributing end and the Win- 
chester Co. the production end, we ex- 
pect to continue the operation of our 
hardware jobbing business as _ hereto- 
fore,” Major Simmons said. “There 
will be no change in it so far as our 
customers are concerned, except that 
we will in future be in a position to 
serve them better than in the past. 

“We will continue to sell our ‘Keen- 
Kutter’ tools and cutlery and our other 
lines of trade-mark specialties to all 
of the regular hardware dealers. We 
will also sell generally Winchester 
guns and ammunition. We will also 
carry at all of our distributing houses 
complete stocks of Winchester’s new 
products, which we will sell only to 
the exclusive Winchester agents, thus 
enabling each agent to draw on a com- 
plete stock conveniently near home. 

“My brothers and I, who have owned 
the majority of the Simmons common 
stock, will retain a large financial in- 
terest in the stock of the Winchester- 
Simmons Co., which now owns both the 
Simmons common and the Winchester 
common stock. We will continue our 


active connection with the business and 
devote our efforts to building it up 








Major George Simmons, vice- 


president Simmons Pardware 


Co. 











along the same general lines as has 
characterized its growth during the 
past fifty years.” 


Under Winchester Management Says Otterson 


J. E. Otterson, president of the Win- 
chester Co., made the following state- 
ment the day after the announcement 
of the merger of the Winchester and 
Simmons interests at the request of a 
HARDWARE AGE reporter: 

“So many questions are being asked 
me with respect to the Winchester- 
Simmons policies under the combina- 
tion just announced that it seems de- 
sirable that I make a clear and concise 
statement in regard thereto,” Mr. Ot- 
terson said. 

“The Winchester-Simmons combina- 
tion will be under Winchester manage- 
ment, and we will endeavor to apply 
the same code of business morals and 
ethics to the management of this new 
undertaking as has governed Winches- 
ter in the past. 

“Simmons will continue to do a gen- 
eral jobbing business, selling ‘Keen- 
Kutter’ products to the general trade, 
and Winchester will continue to do a 
general manufacturing business, selling 
Winchester guns and ammunition to 
the general trade and Winchester new 
products to Winchester exclusive 
agents only. 

“Winchester will utilize the ware- 
housing, selling and distributing fa- 
cilities of the Simmons organization 
for the sale and distribution of their 
products under this policy. The pur- 
pose of the combination is to effect 


economies by the elimination of du- 
plication and the joining of effort.” 


Winchester Dealers Favor Merger 


Although the announcement of the 
formation of the Winchester-Simmons 
Co. came as a big surprise to the Win- 
chester retailers assembled at the Win- 
chester convention, the majority—ap- 
proximately 300—of those interviewed, 
individually and in groups, expressed 
approval of the move and were of the 
opinion that the new combination will 
prove beneficial to them as retail mer- 
chants. 

The consensus of opinion among 
dealers attending the New Haven con- 
vention was clearly expressed by H. F. 
Bond, president of the Winchester Club 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., and treasurer of 
the Brooklyn Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association. 

“You may quote me as being thor- 
oughly in favor of this merger,” Mr. 
Bond told a HARDWARE AGE reporter, 
“but only as long as Winchester has 
complete control over the activities of 
the two companies.” 

Statements to that effect were made 
by many of the Winchester dealers in- 
terviewed. One, who requested that 
his name be withheld from publication, 
quoted Mr. Otterson as having said at 
the Monday afternoon session that “he 
was going to run both companies in 
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the future,” which, this dealer added, 
satisfied him and his friends. 

Arthur C. Lamson, member of the 
board of directors of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association and former 
president of the New England Retail 
Hardware Association, speaking as an 
individual Winchester dealer, stated: 
“I am in favor of this new combination 
and have every belief that it will be a 
distinct benefit to the retail hardware 
trade as soon as the necessary plans 
have been worked out.” 

Many of the Winchester dealers ex- 
pressed the belief that it might be 
found advantageous in course of time 
for the Winchester-Simmons Co. to ab- 
sorb some of the dealer-owned co- 
operative jobbing houses that are now 
being operated, because of the fact, 
it was said, that many of the members 
of these dealer-owned jobbing firms 
are also Winchester agents. 

Doubt was expressed by a few of 
the Winchester dealers about what the 
new Winchester-Simmons Co. will do 
in cases where there are Winchester 
dealers and Simmons dealers in the 
same town. The question that arose 
in the minds of many of the dealers 
was: “Will the Winchester dealer be 
able to buy Simmons goods on the 
same basis as the Simmons dealer?” 

F. A. Maycumber, general sales man- 
ager of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., told a HARDWARE AGE re- 
porter that “it is the intention of the 
new company to sell the Simmons 
dealer the Simmons goods, in the same 
manner as the Simmons Hardware 
Co. have done in the past.” Winches- 
ter dealers, he said, are protected by 
their contract and will continue to have 
the exclusive sale of Winchester 
branded products, although, he said, a 
Winchester dealer may buy Simmons 
products. 

General satisfaction regarding the 
merger was voiced by most of the Win- 
chester dealers, although the majority 
of them are frankly anxious to get 
more details about the future plans of 
the new company. 

A report, said to have originated in 
St. Louis, stated that the new Win- 
chester-Simmons Co, probably would 
have a capitalization of $22,500,000. 
Officials of the company at New Haven 
declined to make any official statement 
on the probable capitalization of the 
new company. It was intimated, how- 
ever, that nothing definite has been de- 
cided, and that some time will probably 
elapse before any official financial state- 
ment can be made public. 

On the last day of the Winchester 
convention at New Haven, President 
Otterson in his closing address admit- 
ted that he entertained no delusions 
about the future. Criticism and mis- 
representation, he said, had already 
started. It will be the policy of the 
new company, he declared, not to an- 
swer criticism or to abuse competitors. 

The Simmons Hardware Co., he added, 
is already taking orders from the trade 
for Win¢hester goods, and samples are 
en route from New Haven to St. Louis. 
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View of the twenty-third annual congress of the National Retail Hardware Association in session at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 
- 


A Business Convention for Business Men 
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Twenty-third Annual Congress of the National 
Retail Hardware Association Held in Chicago, 


ew) 


June 19-23— Pertinent Business Problems 
Discussed—C. H. Casey Elected President 


Business Men.” That was 
the consensus of opinion of 
those who attended the sessions of the 
twenty-third annual Congress of the 
National Retail Hardware Association, 
held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
June 19-23, 1922. It was a gathering 
of practical optimists, combining faith 
and works. The program was con- 
structive in every detail, yet intensely 
interesting to those hardware men 
gathered from every State in the 
Union. With a record in attendance, 
and a record in achievement, it stands 
out pre-eminently as the greatest of 
retail hardware conventions to date. 
Monday morning, June 19, the oc- 
cupants of the lobby of the Sherman 
Hotel began to sit up and take notice. 
“What’s happening?” was the prevail- 
ing question. From all sides one heard 
greetings—“How’s the folks?” “Shake 
hands, old man. When did you get 
in?” As the morning passed, the aisles 
became congested, and people who had 
never attended a national convention 
of hardware dealers had the surprise 
of their lives. One Chicago business 
man was heard to remark to a sales- 
man: “You say this is a national 
hardware convention?” “Sure,” re- 
plied the salesman. “If we had such 
an organization in our line of busi- 
ness,” said the first speaker, “we could 
accomplish wonders.” And he knew 
whereof he spoke. 
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Upstairs, at the registration booth, 
there was a scene of general activity. 
Everybody was glad to be there and 
glad of the chance to renew old friend- 
ships. All day they came, some alone, 
others in parties. Many brought their 
wives and families. The weather was 
ideal and everybody was in the best 
of humor. By night most of the dele- 
gates had arrived and were ready for 
the first big opening session on the 
following morning. 

Promptly at 9 a.m., Tuesday, Secre- 
tary Sheets finished the last notes on 
the roll, and President E. M. Healey 
called the Hardware Congress to or- 
der. When that large body of repre- 
sentative merchants rose to sing 
“America” one knew that the hard- 
ware business of the United States 
was in good hands. The invocation 
was delivered by William Moore, and 
the thoughts of that great body of 
merchants, their friends and families 
were in accord with the sentiments ex- 
pressed in that prayer. Then Past- 
President Matthias Ludlow, Newark, 
N. J., presented President Healey with 
a ring as a token from the association 
for the efficient, progressive and pains- 
taking work he had done during his 
term of office. 


Good Attendance Recorded 


The roll call by Secretary Sheets 
revealed a large percentage of all dele- 
gates present. The Iowa delegation 


came forth with a song about their 
State, and they made it plain that, 
although they had been having plenty 
of trouble, they could sing of the place 
where the tall corn grows. The Michi- 
gan delegation chose seats near the 
piano and, when their names were 
called, rose and sang as only “Michi- 
ganders” can. From their song the 
rest of the merchants were made to 
feel that they really occupied quite a 
place in our industrial life, with their 
enormous output of autos, to say noth- 
ing of Fords. Minné¢sota joined in 
with a ballad that wound up in a rous- 
ing yell, while the Nebraska delegates 
sang the praises of her chickens, her 
crops and her future. Finally the roll 
was completed and President Healy 
quickly swung the Congress into the 
business of the day by introducing 
Ralph B. Wilson, director of service, 
Babson’s Statistical Organization, who 
had as his subject “The Business 
Clock.” 
Better Outlook, Says Wilson 

Mr. Wilson based his talk entirely 
upon figures which had been obtained 
through research of his organization, 
and stated that we were at the bottom 
of the depression, and that the tide 
had turned for the better last Jan- 
uary. He cautioned against being over- 
optimistic about present conditions and 
those of the future, but emphasized the 
fact that we were on the upward grade 
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Secretary H. P. Sheets and President 
C. H. Casey 

and that cautious optimism would not 
be misplaced. He also told of the 
analysis of the various lines of mer- 
chandise carried by the hardware mer- 
chant, and said that this analysis 
showed that radio and sporting goods 
were distinctly hardware items and 
should be carried by every hardware 
merchant, because he could do a better 
job of selling them than anyone else 
in the community. 

Mr. Wilson showed how cycles in- 
variably make themselves felt in busi- 
ness. To illustrate his point he had 
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is general inefficiency. With other fac- 
tors eliminated, general inefficiency in 
the production, consumption and dis- 
tribution of wealth would of itself 
bring about a depression. 


Indications of Improvement 


“Just as inefficiency was the first 
sign of an oncoming depression, sim- 
ilarly a certain change in the attitude 
of people is a sign of improvement in 
business. The first indication is to 
be found in the attitude of people to- 
ward saving. When people save a 
part of that which is produced they 
create capital. Saving accumulates 
money in the banks. The banks’ loan- 
ing ability is thereby enhanced. With 
enhancement of their loaning ability, 
through accumulation of funds, the 
banks are not only able to loan but 
to loan at a reduced rate. The reduced 
loaning rate induces business men to 
borrow to increase plant and equip- 
ment. This, in turn, creates a demand 
for labor and improves employment 
conditions. As more laborers are em- 
ployed their purchasing power is in- 
creased. This increases a demand for 
goods and starts the wheels of prog- 





Left to right: National President C. H. Casey, Jordan, Minn.; Vice-President Hamp 


Williams, Hot Springs, Ark.; Secretary H. P. Sheets; F. E. Strong, Battle Creek, Mich. ; 
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upon the stage a large chart in the 
form of a clock. He called it the “in- 
dustrial clock,” and its one hand point- 
ed to six, directly opposite from twelve 
o’clock, the peak, financially speaking. 
The peak upon the chart was char- 
acterized as prosperity, high money 
rates and increasing real estate prices. 
One o’clock was high wages and large 
producing costs; two o’clock, ineffi- 
ciency, low bond prices, the first indi- 
cation of a depression; three o’clock, 
dishonesty and low stock prices; four 
o’clock, crime wave and low commodity 
prices; five o’clock, lack of confidence 
and general unemployment; six o’clock, 
consolidation of homes and declining 
real estate prices. 


Clock Becomes Optimistic 


From then on the hour marks be- 
come more optimistic. Seven o’clock 
was increasing thrift and low labor 
costs; eight o’clock, greater efficiency 
and high bond rates; nine o’clock, re- 
ligious interest and high stock rates, 
the two going together, according to 
Mr. Wilson; ten o’clock, general buying 
resumed and increasing commodity 
prices; eleven o'clock, activity in all 
lines and general employment, and 
then the peak. He then said in part: 

“The first visible phenomena indi- 
cating the imminence of a depression 


Retiring President E. M. Healey, Dubuque, Iowa, and Matthias Ludlow, Newark, N. J. 
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ress. As business improves, general 
confidence is restored, buying is re- 
sumed and eventually activities in all 
lines are the prevailing phenomena, 
and our cycle is complete. 


Increased Hardware Market 


“With this in view, those clients en- 
gaged in the manufacture of hardware 
should plan for a more active summer 
and fall than last year, since the trend 
in fundamental business conditions is 
toward improvement. By reason of 
the highly diversified character of 
hardware, an improved market should 
result. It is true that with the pass- 
ing of June the season of the year 
when hardware manufacturing is usu- 
ally greatest will end. But this year 
seasonal activity in manufacturing has 
not compared favorably with any re- 
cent year except 1921. Manufactur- 
ing operations reached a minimum last 
August, improved somewhat during the 
fall, reacted nearly to the August mini- 
mum in January, and have since im- 
proved steadily. Employment is now 
about on a par with the spring of 
1921, and about 40 per cent under the 
spring average of 1920. 

“Market activity this season has 
been greater than manufacturing ac- 
tivity. Stocks in many lines have been 
large enough to meet demand without 
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much increase in production. The de- 
mand for builders’ hardware is most 
active. Seasonal lines, such as ve- 
hicle and garden hardware, are also 
in good demand. Other lines are not 
doing so well. In general, shelf hard- 
ware is selling better than heavy lines. 
At this stage of the business cycle a 
very uneven demand for the various 
lines is inevitable. Demand will prob- 
ably continue spotty throughout the 
summer, but as a whole better than 
last summer. This selling should, in 
many lines, reduce jobbers’ and retail- 
ers’ stocks sufficiently to open the way 
for larger production orders. 


Good Outlook For Fall 


“Manufacturing activity will prob- 
ably slacken in July and August and 
be followed by a much better fall sea- 
son than in 1921. The season will be 
against any great activity. Compe- 
tition will probably be strong. The 
cost of manufacture should by now be 
relatively low. It will probably work 
lower. The trend in prices will con- 
tinue slowly downward, especially in 
those lines having poor demand. Prices 
of builders’ hardware will probably 
continue steady during the balance of 
the spring and the summer. 

“The hardware business has seen its 
worst. It turned the corner the first 
of the year and is back now to where 
it was in January, 1921. There may 
not be any booming business for two 
or three years, but business should 
gradually improve. It is gradually im- 
proving business that enables an indus- 
try to become prosperous. Overhead 
expenses should be reduced to a mini- 
mum, all wastes of operation should 
be eliminated, efficiency of the worker 
should be increased and selling activi- 
ties pushed to the extreme, and a care- 
ful study should be made of funda- 
mental business conditions.” 

At the conclusion of his address a 
storm of applause broke out, which 
showed the merchants appreciated 
what had been said and the Congress 
was starting off with a fine stride. 
President Healey then recognized J. P. 
Curran of the Brandon Hardware Co., 
Ltd., Brandon, Manitoba, Canada, who 
had come all that distance to attend 
the convention. Mr. Curran said a 
few words to express his appreciation 
of the association for the courtesy they 





Vice-President Hamp Williams, Hot 
Springs, Ark., with his wife and daughter 
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Frank Koch and Mr. Hammond, 
McKinney Mfg. Co. 
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had shown him. Then T. James Fernley 
of the National Hardware Jobbers’ As- 
sociation brought greetings from his 
association. 


President Healey’s Address 


President Healey then made the an- 
nual presidential address. During the 
time that Mr. Healey has been con- 
nected with the association he has 
made for himself a place in the hearts 
and affections of hardware merchants. 
He has carried on his work without 
ceasing, oftentimes to his personal 
inconvenience and detriment, and with 
the closing of this convention he can 
feel assured that his tireless efforts 
have brought not only results but a 
lasting tribute from the hardware deal- 
ers of the United States. 

In his address Mr. Healey pointed 
out the achievements and broadening 
activity of the association. He showed 
how dealers took their losses in the 
early part of the year during the 
slump, and passed on to their trade 
the price reductions as fast’ as they 
received them. He said, “The National 
Retail Hardware Association is con- 
ceded to be the strongest, most active 
and most influential retailers’ organi- 
zation in the country. Our growth 
and prestige can be attributed to our 
unselfish desire to make our own mem- 
bers better merchants, with better 
stores serving their communities effi- 
ciently.” 

He reported the very satisfactory 
gains in the membership of the asso- 
ciation for the past year, which 
amounted to approximately a thousand, 
and spoke of the affiliation of the 
Idaho Hardware and Implement Deal- 
ers’ Association with the National. 
The financial improvement of the as- 
sociation also came ir for mention, and 
the showing was particularly good in 
face of the poor business year through 
which we have passed. 


Expansion of Service 


The varied services offered by .the 


‘association to its members were fully 


discussed, and the fact was brought 
out that this branch of activity is 
rapidly expanding. The field service 
has shown some splendid results and 
is being broadened in its scope. Mr. 
Healey mentioned the increased inter- 
est in group meetings, emphasized the 
good they were doing and urged their 
extension into states that have not 
been holding them. He also spoke of 
the secretaries’ meeting held at the 
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National office, where plans were made 
and perfected for closer harmony and 
greater co-operation. 


Profiteering Denied 


One of the things of vital interest 
to all hardware dealers was the impres- 
sion that suddenly swept over the 
country that the retail merchant was 
a profiteer. Mr. Healey told of the 
conferences at Washington with the 
Joint Commission of Agricultural In- 
quiry of Congress, and the investiga- 
tion made by the association for this 
commission, which had much to do 
with getting the retail merchant in the 
proper light and removing the unwar- 
ranted accusation which had _ been 
hurled at him. Also, he told of the 
help being rendered to Mr. Hoover’s 
Department of Commerce in its work 
of standardizing certain lines of mer- 
chandise and working out plans for 
simplification. 

In attending the manufacturers’ and 
jobbers’ conventions at Atlantic City, 
Mr. Healey told of stressing the need 
of greater co-operation between the 
manufacturer, jobber and retailer. He 
also emphasized to them the passing 
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now we were experiencing improved 
business. He explained that because 
we could not expect higher prices all 
the time, it did not mean we would 
have poor business. It meant only a 
little more work and greater stock 
turns to make the necessary profit. He 
said, “A reasonable amount of courage 
and optimism is necessary if we expect 
to have a profitable year.” The farm 
product situation has improved, which 
spells “better business.” He also. told 
how the average net return of the 
farmer the past year has been less 
than 4 per cent on his investment, and, 
while the average profit for the retail 
hardware dealer for the past six years 
has been 5% cents of the consumer’s 
dollar, he operated at a loss of nearly 
one cent on every dollar during 1921. 


Report of Secretary Sheets 


Following the president’s address, 
Secretary H. P. Sheets offered the an- 
nual report for the fiscal year ending 
May 31, 1922, and pointed out the vari- 
ous services which had been taken up 
during that time. He said that fifteen 
groups of service had been assigned to 
the National association, namely: Eco- 
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along of price reductions at the earliest 
possible time, so the hardware mer- 
chant could pass it on to the trade, 
because the merchant is the buffer be- 
tween them and the ultimate consumer, 
and if prices remain out of reason the 
merchant is blamed when he is not 
altogether at fault. He remarked that 
President Harding had made a plea 
at the meeting of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce for “commerce 
with a conscience” and for “honesty 
and honor in business,” and that a 
year before that address the National 
and State associations of hardware 
men had taken business ethics as one 
of the main guides and ideals of their 
business and were preaching it at all 
their meetings and conventions as well 
as through the press. 

He spoke of the growth of the chain 
stores and the effect they were having 
upon hardware business, saying, “They 
have taught the retailers of every coun- 
try the great lesson of getting to- 
gether in buying; that one reason why 
the chain stores have been so success- 
ful in the past is because independent 
retailers have been so slow in getting 
together for their mutual interest, and 
that the reaction is soon to come.” 

He emphasized the past year as ex- 
periencing one of the worst depressions 
in our business career and said that 


nomics and ethics, research and study, 
business policies, management and 
methods, trade problems, legislation, 
information, business records, store 
planning, stock arrangements, field ser- 
vice, sales promotion, community build- 
ing, protection and employment ser- 
vice. Twenty-three groups were as- 
signed to the various State organiza- 
tions (direct and in co-operation with 
the National): Conventions, exhibits, 
legislation, insurance, merchandise ex- 
change, group meetings, stock arrange- 
ment, field service, accounting, legal 
help, freight auditing, adjustments, 
advertising, credit bureaus, collections, 
employment service, selling stocks, 





Frank Burke and R. A. Caldwell, 
Waukegan, Ill. 
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Some of the ladies who attended the congress 





community building, secretarial mes- 
sages, price information, service and 
educational. 

He gave the present membership as 
20,642, composed of thirty-four affili- 
ated organizations. 

The Pennsylvania & Atlantic Sea- 
board continues to lead, with a mem- 
bership of 1930, Michigan follows with 
1517, Illinois with 1448, Ohio with 
1295, Minnesota with 1288 and Wiscon- 
sin with 1276. 

In his report Mr. Sheets also told 
of the activities of the various depart- 
ments of the association, the services 
rendered in various forms, particularly 
during the past year. It was an ex- 
ceptionally complete report and showed 
that a great deal had been gained and 
that plans were laid to further increase 
the value of the association to its mem- 
bers. 

L. D. Nish, secretary of the Illinois 
association, called attention to the en- 
tertainment program, which was un- 
usually fine and which is reported else- 
where. Then the various committees 
were appointed by the president, and 
adjournment taken until afternoon. 


Mackintosh Discusses Better Business 


The retiring president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
Charles Henry Mackintosh, made the 
opening address of the Tuesday after- 
noon session. His subject was “Better 
Business,” and for those who have not 
heard him speak suffice it to say that 
they have missed a rare treat. What 
he said in his talk made a very vivid 
und lasting impression upon his hear- 
ers. All through the other sessions of 
the convention, where the merchants 
were discussing the various problems 
confronting them, constant reference 
was made to something or other that 
Mr. Mackintosh had said in his speech. 

His direct appeal for better busi- 
ness was the study and application of 
the psychological side of selling. He 
said that he read HARDWARE AGE, and 
that any man could keep well informed 
by reading its pages. He explained 


that he had been advertising manager 
for a large jobber and knew the prob- 
lems of the hardware merchant and 
likened their business to the basic law 
of electricity. 

Mr. Mackintosh said that 70 per cent 
of the advertising written by the re- 


tail hardware merchants shows too 
much haste in preparation and is too 
general in its appeal. He said that 
unfortunately most merchants believe 
good advertising consists of offering 
bargains, and that often such advertis- 
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to educate their sales forces to look 
for the opportunity of making the sec- 
ond sale. The expression, from a psy- 
chological standpoint, of “Is that all?” 
is wrong because it automatically 
forces the customer to say “Yes.” They 
should suggest things along the same 
lines which the purchase has _ been 
made, or have the merchandise so ar- 
ranged that the other kindred merchan- 
dise presents itself to the customer. 
The second sale will increase turnover 
and cut down overhead. 
Selling Good Will 

Hardware clerks are more intelligent 
than other clerks, says Mr. Mackintosh, 
but the average salesperson looks at 
a sale from the technical viewpoint 
rather than the mental. They must 
also sell good will, and good will brings 
customers back to the same store. He 
commended the policy of sending out 
friendly letters to customers who had 
quit buying, trying to determine what 
was the trouble and taking means to 
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ing has a tendency to destroy the con- 
fidence of the buying public. His defi- 
nition of advertising is “that which will 
create a demand.” There are no results 
from general advertising, and it is a 
waste of time and money because ad- 
vertising should pay for itself and not 
be something which covers paper and 
brings no returns in dollars and cents. 

Mr. Mackintosh went on to say that 
individual sale pressure was most im- 
portant. Advertising does not really 
sell or close sales; it brings people 
into the stores in a curious frame of 
mind, and it is sad to relate that 55 
per cent of the sales created by retail 
advertising are killed by the sales- 
people who wait upon the customers. 
He said, ““We must remember that we 
can’t sell the article. Customers come 
in and buy the article, but we never 
sell it.’ He also asked the dealers 
to instill into their salesmen the idea 
of selling the use of an article rather 
than the article itself. In other words, 
create a desire in the customer’s mind 
to buy that article for some particular 
use. This is especially good for the 
people in charge of departments, where 
they are more familiar with all the 
uses to which the merchandise can be 
put and therefore can create a greater 
desire in the customer to buy it. 

Mr. Mackintosh asked the merchants 


remedy any defects in his organization. 
He said that 75 per cent of the cus- 
tomers who quit buying never make 
a complaint, and in order to keep up 
the good will and patronage a mer- 
chant must deal with the minds and 
brains of his customers. He suggested 
as a motto for every salesman, “Put 
yourself in his place’; and, in closing, 
said that the successful law of busi- 
ness was the golden rule. At the con- 
clusion of his address he was given a 
rising vote of appreciation by the dele- 
gates. 


Association Finances 


C. H. Casey, vice-president of the 
association, then read the financial re- 
port, showing the excellent standing 
of the association. Meanwhile B. Chris- 
tianson, the energetic assistant secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin association, kept 
the delegates in good spirits with com- 
munity singing during the intermis- 
sions. “Chris” had a new one for them 
between every speech, and he managed 
to get them all on their feet and well 
limbered up before the next speaker 
got on the platform. 

A new feature was introduced when 
Secretary Sheets and his staff enter- 
tained the members with “Views and 
Reviews,” showing illustrated slides of 
the various association activities as 
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carried on at the home office at Argos, 
Ind. 

The final speaker of the session was 
Hugh McKnight of Pittsburgh, who 
spoke on “The Merchant’s Function.” 
His talk was one of a series given by 
retail merchants during the convention. 
The questions covering these addresses 
were published in the program,. and 
after each talk the subject was open 
for discussion by the members. This 
feature of the program met with great 
approval. The subjects chosen were 
pertinent to the problems confronting 
hardware merchants and were well 
handled. 

Mr. McKnight said in part: 

“My subject—“The Merchant’s 
Function”—is a very broad one, touch- 
ing on the very fundamentals of mer- 
chandising. The attitude which we as 
hardware merchants take regarding 
our own particular function depends 
greatly upon our answer to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

“Question: Shall we accept the 
principle that the true function of 
the retail hardware merchant is to 
act as the purchasing agent of his 
community by— 

“(1) Purchasing and warehous- 
ing merchandise in right varieties 
and quantities, to be available to 
customers as and when wanted? 

“(2) Serving customers at no 
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such invites justifiable criticism by 

the public? 

“To my way of thinking there is but 
one answer. I am sure that you all 
agree with me that we do accept the 
principles laid down in the question 
and its subdivisions. However, there 
are many things to take into consider- 
ation. The simple answer ‘yes’ with 
no explanation or discussion means but 
little. 

“Shall we accept the principle that 
the true function of the retail hard- 
ware merchant is to act as the pur- 
chasing agent of this community, by: 

“(1) Purchasing and warehousing 
merchandise in right varieties and 
quantities, to be available to custom- 
ers as and when wanted? 

“Every dealer knows the require- 
ments of his trade, and the surround- 
ing territory therefore must regulate 
its stock to comply with local demands 
and conditions. As to quantities and 
sizes, each dealer must be governed by 
his demand from his particular local- 
ity. It is easy to advise that one should 
not overbuy, and harder to keep within 
the bounds of proper buying. To the 
salesman who has a ‘snap’ or a ‘cinch,’ 
providing you purchase double or more 
of your usual quantity of any item, 
turn a deaf ear and forever after 
watch his house. 

“Keep up your regular stock in sea- 
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greater cost than similar merchan- 
dise and service can be supplied by 
other distributive channels, by: 

“(a) Goods regularly stocked 
for inspection and immediate de- 
livery? 

“(b) Assisting groups of cus- 
tomers to buy merchandise which 
can be most economically handled 
in this way, reducing prices in 
such instances in proportion to 
the reduced service? 

“(3) Recognizing at all times the 
public’s right to demand efficient 
and economical service and striving 
to keep his operating expenses at 
a minimum? 

“Shall we accept the principle 
that, to the extent the merchant fails 
to function in accordance with these 
requirements, he acts merely as an 
outlet for the manufacturer, and as 


sonable and standard lines, but the 
more times you buy, the more often 
you turn your money, consequently the 
more profit at the closing of your year. 
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By way of caution, do not buy too small 
or closely as regards quantity, for then 
you will lose sales and miss the profit. 
The average buyer of to-day wants ser- 
vice—‘he wants what he wants when 
he wants it.’ If you do not have the 
stock, it is easy to jump into the ‘fliv- 
ver’ and ride a few miles to another 
dealer who does carry the stock. 


“(2) Serving customers at no greater 
cost than similar merchandise and ser- 
vice can be supplied by other distribu- 
tive channels, by: 

“To serve the trade and meet the 
competition of channels other than the 
retail merchant is largely dependent 
upon the buying of your stock. Al- 
ways have two or more sources of 
supply for all goods, thereby having 
a comparison of prices, and, if you 
please, competition for your purchases. 
Some may take issue on two sources 
of supply, but it is my firm belief that 
this is very advantageous, and if at 
any time you have trouble with a man- 
ufacturer or a jobber, the second source 
of supply would come in handy. 

“(a) Goods regularly stocked for in- 
spection and immediate delivery. 

“Endeavor where possible to have 
all your goods sampled in a handy and 
convenient manner and mark each with 
prices. We try to tell our people in 
our store meetings we do not sell hard- 
ware, but service, and I will tell my 
hearers the same thing—give a man 
or woman service and they will always 
remember you for the service. Aim 
to ship your goods as quickly and ex- 
peditiously as is possible. 

“All dealers are asked to order goods 
not regularly stocked. To do so it 
often happens he is not posted on the 
items needed, partly because he has 
not had opportunity to post himself 
and partly through carelessness. In 
the recent past most of you will agree 
with me that the number of salesmen 
calling on you takes up an enormous 
amount of time. However, we must 
give each an audience, and in doing 
so it is not necessarily courtesy you 
are giving each salesman, but they are 
the best friends a buyer can have. 
Just ask a few questions and draw out 
information on lines you do not han- 
dle—there is no telling when you might 
have an inquiry on material not in 
stock, but if you can quote a price to 
your customer, telling him how long 
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it would take to secure the needed ar- 
ticles, it makes the customer feel you 
know your business. 


Aiding Community Buying 


“(b) Assisting groups of customers 
to buy merchandise which can be most 
economically handled in this way, re- 
ducing prices in such instances in pro- 
portion to the reduced service. 

“At fixed seasons of the year there 
are certain items that many people in 
a community require, and if the dealer 
can get in touch with this business a 
nice profit can be realized. This would 
cover feed, fertilizers, implements, 
fencing, roofing, barn points, insecti- 
cides, etc. The dealer should let it be 
known that he will accept orders for 
a certain commodity to be shipped in 
large quantity and for the particular 
time or that only one order at a spe- 
cial price would be entertained and 
that the price had been based upon 
bulking orders for shipment in carload, 
thereby saving the difference between 
the less than carload rate and the car- 
load rate. 

“We might say a few words on the 
distribution of the material on arrival. 
Have it understood that immediately 
upon notification of arrival of material 
each party would be given a limited 
time in which to call for his portion 
of the shipment, which, to save the ex- 
pense of handling, would be loaded 
directly from the car, thereby avoiding 
any warehousing. 

“(3) Recognizing at all times the 
public’s right to demand efficient and 
economical service and striving to keep 
his operating expenses at a minimum. 

“Each and every merchant watches 
his operating expenses, which for pres- 
ent purposes we prefer to call ‘over- 
head.’ It is a very easy matter to 
raise your expenses, particularly sal- 
aries, but there is no end of trouble 
endeavoring to lower them. Many fac- 
tors must be considered in arranging 
our wages and salaries of the various 
employees. Personally, I have always 
thought hardware salesmen were not 
paid enough in comparison with other 
lines of business. 

“Another expense that is hard to 
keep down is that of paper and twine. 
Until a few years ago we used twine 
in our store and never charged it 
against operating expense — simply 
went in as merchandise purchased. 
And the sales bore the brunt of oper- 
ating cost. Impress on all your force 
the necessity of charging to store ex- 
pense every item taken from stock for 
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use in conducting the business— 
hatchets, hammers, rules, wrenches, 
screwdrivers, toilet paper, hand soaps 
or cleaners and an endless lot of items 
you carry which are taken out for use 
in the business but not charged to 
operating or overhead. When your 
phone or phones are being used on per- 
sonal business, perhaps a prospective 
customer is trying to call you for an 
order, and if the call cannot be put 
through quickly another dealer gets 
the order. All of us want phone ser- 
vice just the same as store service. 


Delivery Expense 


“Another big expense is delivery or 
truck expense. Oh, that we could go 
back to our horses and wagons, but 
that is out of the question, for we are 
compelled to cover more ground each 
year, as our cities and towns expand, 
and trucks only can cover the ground. 
f you get a careful and steady truck 
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driver pay him a good wage and stick 
to him. Your saving in repairs will 
soon make up his wages. 

“The merchant who does not watch 
every expense item will run into an 
overhead that necessitates adding so 
large a profit to his goods that his 
prices will soon drive away the trade 
he formerly enjoyed—he has failed to 
function in an economic manner and 
his sales will fall off. What trade 
he does get is of the compulsory na- 
ture—the customer will purchase be- 
cause he does not care to take time 
to go elsewhere, but the dissatisfaction 
remains with the purchaser. Do not 
overlook the fact that your dissatisfied 
customer usually tells his friends and 
neighbors of his treatment at the hands 
of the dealer. Bad news travels quickly, 
and the farther it travels the more 
exaggerated it becomes, with conse- 
quent detriment to the dealer.” 
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A lively discussion of the points in- 
volved followed, after which the Con- 
gress adjourned until the next morn- 
ing. 

Due to the necessity of rearranging 
the program, the Wednesday morning 
session opened after roll call with an- 
other of the dealer talks by George W. 
Schroeder, Eau Claire, Wis. Mr. 
Schroeder has already achieved a repu- 
tation as a speaker of forceful deliv- 
ery, who always knows exactly what 
he is talking about, and he lived up 
to that reputation. Mr. Schroeder’s 
topic was “Merchandise Investment,” 
and he spoke as follows: 


Address of George W. Schroeder 


“Man, when measured by economic 
standards, is of value to his community 
only in the degree in which he has con- 
tributed to his fellow-man, of his tal- 
ent, time, energy and capital. He must 
be a producer in the truest sense of the 
word. To be truly successful he must 
have devoted his talent and energy to 
the service of securing for others a 
lesser burden in their pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

“As retail hardware dealers we are 
obliged to measure to this standard. 
We, too, will be measured by our com- 
munity according to what we have pro- 
duced, not in selfish rewards, but 
rather in services we have rendered. 
Hardware dealers, together with all 
other retailers, are permitted to exist 
within a community by virtue of the 
confidence which the general public de- 
velops toward the conduct of our busi- 
ness. 

“We are required to devote our time, 
energy and ability, together with our 
capital, toward building up a business 
which will be of real service, conve- 
nience and necessity to our patrons. 
Our existence as retailers is virtually 
dependent upon our success in making 
good as servants of our community, and 
our ultimate success will be measured 
by our ability to study and to solve 
the needs of our patrons, securing for 
them such needs at a reasonable ex- 
penditure, serving the same to them 
with reasonable convenience and under 
a reasonably elevating atmosphere. 


Skill Brings Success 


“It is frequently, and often thought- 
lessly, stated that the public pays for 
the success of the individual. Al- 
though to the casual observer this may 
be true, the fallacy of his conclusions 
becomes evident upon studying the 
methods of real successful merchants. 
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Unusual success in merchandising may 
be attributed to unusual skill result- 
ing in productive power and creative 
energy, coupled with the foundation of 
all success in retailing—obligation of 
duty to the customer. Great retail 
establishments were not built by ex- 
tracting unjust dues from the public, 
but rather by service. A service of 
careful study of the needs of the cus- 
tomer and careful attention to the cost 
at which such needs should be supplied, 
then unconsciously increased confidence 
and increased patronage rewarded 
brains, skill and energy. 

“Notwithstanding these facts, the 
truth remains that primarily the pa- 
trons of your store must pay the in- 
terest on your investment; must pay 
you for your time and your labor. It 
is, therefore, obviously our duty to the 
public to give them our very best in 
efficiency and effort. 


Careful Study Essential 


“Efficiency can be accomplished by 
a careful study of our business. A 
study not only general in its scope, 
but thoroughly analytical. A _ study 
not only intense as to the merchandise 
in the store, but equally intense of 
the community to which we must sell. 
It involves a question of demand, not 
only as to class and quality, but quan- 
tity as well. The successful merchant 
of the future will be more conserva- 
tive in buying for his community such 
goods as, after a careful study, he re- 
solves will be in natural demand, rather 
than taking on lines in which he is 
expecting to create a demand. Experi- 
ments in merchandise should be re- 
garded with great caution. We cannot 
afford an investment in any line of 
merchandise until we have weighed 
carefully the needs of the community 
for this line. The time has gone by 
when it is possible to sell almost any- 
thing that looks merchantable without 
giving consideration to the fact of to 
whom and, in many instances, to what 
particular individual it can be sold, 
for, after all, the needs of the commu- 
nity are but the total needs of the in- 
dividual. 

“To properly study community needs 
along any particular line it is neces- 
sary to be an active part in the com- 
munity life. We must occasionally 
leave our office desk. While that may 
be the logical place when acting in the 
capacity of buying, it is absolutely 
true that in an evenly balanced mer- 
cantile business the science of buying 
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is not alone the essential of success. 
Rapid stock turn, so much desired, is 
obtainable through two primary 
sources—correct buying and masterful 
selling. 

The Factor of Selling 


“Assuming that we have thoroughly 
studied the wants of our community— 
assuming that we have studied our pos- 
sibility of stock turn and analyzed it 
to the limit—our shelves and displays 
are filled with just proper merchan- 
dise, are we now satisfied that, this 
accomplished, we are well on the road 
to stock turn? With the ideal in buy- 
ing and in stock discrimination at- 
tained, we have accomplished possibly 
the major portion; but there yet re- 
mains that very important factor so 
closely allied to buying—the factor of 
selling. 

“Our selling policies should receive 
as thoughtful consideration, as careful 
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E. E. Lucas, Spokane, Wash., and M. A. 
Broun, The Dalles, Ore. 
analysis as any other factor, for cor- 
rect and masterful selling policies, 
carefully planned, are, after all, the 

acid test of our business. 

“A study of selling policies is vitally 
important. Correlated with our study 
of merchandise buying and merchan- 
dise quantity should be a series of sell- 
ing plans in which particularly sea- 
sonal lines should be thoroughly out- 
lined as to their final disposition; while 
stock purchase seems to be the impor- 
tant question of the day, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that in successful 
merchandising, buying and selling go 
hand in hand. If the buying end is 
admitted to be the most important, we 
can concede it so only because its nat- 
ural sequence is first in the transac- 
tion, and because of the fact that ideal 
buying brings about easier selling. 

“The necessity of service to our cus- 
tomers is as important to-day as it 
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ever has been. Service to-day meets 
with reward in the same degree in 
which it always has been rewarded. 
The greatest danger of pessimism lies 
in the factor of lost sales. While we 
fret and guard against overstock, it 
is well to pause for a moment and 
reduce to actual figures the cost to 
our business by loss of service to our 
community in not having at least a 
sufficient stock on hand. There is noth- 
ing more demoralizing to a store or- 
ganization than being out of staple 
goods. The constructive efforts of ad- 
vertising are immediately jeopardized. 
Salespeople lose their enthusiasm. 
There is nothing more disheartening, 
nothing quicker to destroy a_ sales- 
man’s self-confidence than the admis- 
sion of being out of merchandise which 
the customer has every reasonable 
right to expect to find in a well-regu- 
lated hardware store. 

“While so much is being said and 
written on the question of over-buying 
and of stock control, let us guard the 
pendulum from swinging too far, 
thereby defeating our very purpose. 
Remember the science of selling is not 
yet a lost art, and many times comes 
to the rescue of the merchant who has 
dared to buy at least a reasonable 
stock. 

“These facts are not given to im- 
press undue optimism, but are stated 
for the purpose of impressing more 
strongly the great importance of a 
careful study of particular conditions 
which maintain in our _ individual 
stores. There probably is no mer- 
chant who will not recognize the im- 
portance of an efficient selling organi- 
zation, but the effect of the most ca- 
pable organization is lost unless a 
study is made of the underlying funda- 
mentals of successful selling, which 
might be summed up under the head- 
ing ‘Goods well bought are half sold.’ 

“Conditions to-day demand that the 
merchant be thoroughly familiar with 
the power of his stock turn and its 
ability to make him a profit. An analy- 
sis of especially important lines is im- 
perative to success—an analysis based 
upon actual transactions and _ stock 
movements from day to day. 


Know Your Turnover 


“To be thoroughly familiar with our 
stock and our stock turn it becomes 
necessary that we tentatively charge 
an individual article of merchandise 
with its cost of carrying the same as 
we do our complete stock when ana- 
lyzing it for profit. We must propor- 
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tion the amount of overhead and car- 
rying cost to an article which we wish 
to give intensive study. When we fig- 
ure our profits on the complete stock 
at the end of the year, we take the 
gross difference between the selling 
price and the buying price and deduct 
therefrom our natural cost of carrying 
and expense of selling. The cost of 
carrying may be divided into integral 
parts, rent, heat, light, taxes, insur- 
ance. The cost of selling may be di- 
vided into its integral parts, salaries, 
advertising, donations, etc. In the in- 
tensive study of stock it is necessary 
to apply the same method to individual 
articles. It is not a new idea, but 
‘merely carrying our method a step 
farther — analyzing individual articles 
instead of general stock. Assessing 
its proportionate cost and crediting its 
proportionate result. 


A Concrete Example 


“Let us assume a concrete example. 
Assume any article in your store. Call 
it a range or a jack knife, the results 
are the same in analysis. For conveni- 
ence let us assume the total average 
cost of doing business to be 20 per 
cent. This 20 per cent is made up of 
every item of expense, including carry- 
ing and selling. We will suppose the 
carrying cost is 8 per cent, which 
leaves us 12 per cent for actual sell- 
ing cost. 

“Now let us examine the producing 
power. We have assumed that the 
average total cost of turning stock is 
20 per cent; therefore, in securing one 
turnover during the year, the cost of 
it will be 20 per cent. Let us accom- 
plish two stock turns. Now, the rent, 
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insurance, tax, and depreciation or cost 
of carrying will remain stationery, as 
those are fixed charges and we find a 
saving of 8 per cent. Thus, the second 
stock turn has been accomplished at 
12 per cent. 

“Assuming we make two additional 
stock turns, the net result will be: The 
first turn bears 20 per cent, the next 
three bearing 12 per cent each as they 
represent only the selling cost; rent, 
insurance and general expense remain- 
ing the same, or 36 per cent, making 
a total of 56 per cent, apportioned to 
four stock turns or 14 per cent to each 
as an average. This in a nutshell is 
the power of stock turn. If by turning 
stock four times we can reduce the cost 
of doing business on that article to 14 
per cent, then our community is en- 
titled to a selling price on this article 
which will reflect the difference be- 
tween twenty and fourteen or between 
one and four stock turns. 


The Secret of Increased Turnover 


“But how can we get four stock 
turns where previously we only had 
one? The secret lies in maintaining a 
justified stock in such quantities as the 
merchant figures will sell to accom- 
plish four complete turns. Permit me 
to cite our personal experience. There 
was a time when we bought ranges in 
solid cars made up of about sixty 
ranges to each shipment. These we 
usually sold in a period of six to eight 
months. Our main purpose for buying 
in car lots was to secure an extra 5 
per cent discount. The car of stoves 


cost us usually in the neighborhood of 
$3,000, and spread over a selling period 
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of six to eight months. We figured our 
carrying cost at 8 per cent. 

“We now buy our ranges in lots of 
ten or twelve, which gives us a stock 
turn of five times on the same basis 
of demand. It is evident we have 
greatly reduced the carrying cost. The 
difference in money invested in ranges 
we have turned into other channels, 
adding different lines. From the 
standpoint of sales, we have found no 
shrinkage beyond that proportion of 
shrinkage which every merchant feels 
during the past year. 

“It may be argued that a merchant 
having sufficient capital can make 
money on the additional 5 per cent, it 
being a good investment, but it is evi- 
dent that deterioration must be reck- 
oned with, likewise rent, heat, taxes, 
etc. Then there is always the lack of 
enthusiasm of the sales organization, 
who naturally love to sell fresh goods. 
From a_ thoroughly merchandising 
standpoint, a more active and produc- 
tive business can be carried on when 
every invested dollar is actually work- 
ing. 2 

“Let us assume what may be an ex- 
aggerated case of stock turn. One that 
is by no means impossible, and will 
illustrate our point. We will assume a 
grocer buys, every morning of his 
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business year, ten loaves of bread 
which cost him 10 cents per loaf, or an 
investment of $1. Every day he sells 
his ten loaves at a profit of two cents 
per loaf. His return will be $1.20, 
leaving him 20 cents margin each day. 
Let us suppose he does this 300 days in 
a year, what is the result? His invest- 
ment is $1 each morning, his margin 
20 cents each day. His investment re- 
mained at the end of 300 days $1, while 
his margin has grown to 300 times 20 
cents, or $60. Suppose it had been pos- 
sible for him to buy his year’s supply 
at one time. His investment would 
have been $300; his margin would have 
been $60. The rates would have been 
$60 return on $300 invested, as against 
$60 return on $1 invested. In actual 
percentage ratio, the ratio is 600 per 
cent, as against 20 per cent gross. 
“Admitting this to be an exagge- 
rated case, yet the principle remains 
the same. If instead of 300 stock 
turns, we secure ten on any individual 
article, then the ultimate result will 
still be 60 per cent, as against 20 per 
cent. This illustrates the wonderful 
possibilities of stock turn, not taking 
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pound interest should the merchant de- 
cide to use the margins for re-invest- 
ment in other profitable lines. 

“The ideal, of course, is not possible 
to attain. However, the lesson re- 
mains. By careful study of our stock 
we may reveal some article that is 
yielding phenomenal returns, while 
others may show they have turned but 
once a year. In all candor we must 
admit that we have found articles at 
inventory time which were on our in- 
ventory the preceding year. Surely 
we have the conviction that no real 
money was made on these articles when 
they are finally sold. 


Weed Out Slow Sellers 


“Regarded from the standpoint of 
good business, the necessity of weeding 
out the slow sellers is evident. How- 
ever, good judgment should be exer- 
cised in the weeding-out process. Many 
times an article may have advertising 
value to your store which may war- 
rant carrying the article. Each pe- 
culiar instance will present itself in 
individual cases and is a matter of in- 
dividual judgment applied to your 
stock. After all,'a merchant is the 
only judge as to the real value of any 
article in his merchandise. 
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“Possibly the greatest hindrance to 
rapid stock turn in the average hard- 
ware store lies in the duplication of 
lines. Recently while in conversation 
with a dealer, I learned that he car- 
ried three standard lines of ranges in 
his store; also, three high-grade paints. 
The only argument advanced for the 
necessity of this duplication was that 
his trade called sometimes for one 
range then for another; the same was 
true of the paint. During the conver- 
sation it developed that he was doing 
an annual business of $60,000 in the 
entire store. 

“While it is not my intention to 
criticize any dealer’s method, the 
thought occurred to me that this 
dealer had completely lost sight of the 
most important factor in a hardware 
store— salesmanship. Evidently his 
idea of service was commendable in 
that he desired to carry everything 
called for, but going into the question 
of service in its deepest sense, we must 
concede that service does not mean to 
furnish anything called for at any 
cost. Real service lies in furnishing 
a quality merchandise at a reasonable 
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price. When viewed from the angle of 
cost of carrying three stocks to secure 
the volume of business which should be 
secured by carrying one, he has per- 
formed no real service. 

“The matter of selling the average 
customer a range, a washing machine, a 
gallon of paint, or in fact any article 
of merchandise, is largely a matter of 
educating the customer in the superior 
advantages of the article which you 
have for sale. By choosing of three 
lines the range which the dealer knows 
will give the best satisfaction, he can 
give his customer the benefit of a thor- 
ough study of this particular range. 
The salesman can specialize in the 
selling of one line of standard ranges. 
He becomes enthusiastic in the fact 
that here is the best obtainable. He 
thoroughly learns the construction and 
the superiority of his range, and best 
of all, he is himself thoroughly sold. 
Thoroughly knowing a line is the first 
essential in salesmanship, enthusiasm 
is next. Being thoroughly sold himself 
is as important. Consistency is also 
a vital factor. 


Duplication Destroys Enthusiasm 


“How can these attributes maintain 
in the presence of a customer when a 
salesman has three distinct lines stand- 
ing side by side, any one of which must 
be held as good as the other or it has 
no business within the stock. The same 
holds true of duplication of every line 
in your store. Duplication destroys in- 
dividuality, dampens enthusiasm, and 
seriously handicaps a salesman in lack 
of specialization. Duplication does not 
tend to increase sales and when viewed 
from the angle of profit on money in- 
vested, it is questionable. The money 
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required to carry a duplicate line could 
be used to far greater advantage in 
adding other distinct and profitable 
lines. 

“In the final analysis of our stock, 
it will develop that the lines in which 
we specialize are the profit producers. 
The necessity of rapid stock turn is evi- 
dent, consistent always with a real 
service to our customer, justice to our 
investment, and a reasonable reward 
for our time, effort and labor.” 

An interesting general discussion 
followed on the subject of investment. 
L. C. Peck of Berlin, Wis., said that 
hardware dealers should use more local 
printer’s ink. Nationally advertised 
goods then came in for a large share 
of the discussion, especially as they 
represented merchandise investment. L. 
W. Thompson of Woburn, Mass., spoke 
as did many others. One merchant told 
of his study on the sale of tires and 
concentration on the fast sellers and 
the way it had increased his business. 
Mr. Peck also told of a blackboard he 
kept to announce anything for the 
farmers they wanted to sell or buy and 
his regular program for advertising. 
Another merchant told how a dead 
stock of paint was moved by offering 
a bonus’ to the clerks for the sale of 
each can. Turnover also came in for 
discussion and the dealers were given 
ample time to discuss the various 
points of the address. 

When the discussions ended, Mr. 
Christianson got them breathing deep 
and limbered them up with a rousing 
song of two and President Healey in- 
troduced Horatio S. Earle, president 
of the North Wayne Tool Co., Detroit, 
Mich. He called him “Good Roads 
Earle,” and announced that a treat was 
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in store. As the expression goes, “That 
wasn’t the half of it.” It is safe to 
say that when Mr. Earle finished his 
rapid fire, dynamic, forceful and mirth- 
provoking address on “Berry Picking,” 
every delegate present felt that he had 
heard something well worth while. Mr. 
Earle explained to his audience just 
why his particular physical attributes 
gave him many advantages over other 
people. He said the explanation was 
necessary as President Healey in in- 
troducing him had said that he could 
see four ways at once. Mr. Earle is a 
great story teller, and when he was 
ready to sail into his regular address 
he had everybody on the edge of their 
seats with ears, eyes and mouth wide 
open lest something should get by in 
some way. 

In his address before the delegates 
Mr. Earle told about his varied busi- 
ness career, how he worked on a 
farm, in a saw mill, lumber camp, in a 
foundry, on a gravel train; how he had 
also been a retailer, a jobber and still 
is a manufacturer. He said that his 
experiences in all these occupations 
have made him positive that prosperity 
in any commercial line is obtained by 
plowing, harrowing, seeding and culti- 
vating before you attempt to harvest. 
Mr. Earle is at present the president 
of four large corporations and is the 
treasurer of a fifth, and so is well 
qualified as hundreds of dealers know 
to talk on any topic related to success- 
ful business. 

“Berry Picking” was the unusual 
title given to his address at the con- 
vention. He began by telling of mak- 
ing a‘livelihood from the profits gained 
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by picking berries in Buswell Pasture 
somewhere in Vermont. This was the 
only money he had for the purchase of 
clothes. One year he was informed 
that the pasture was barren of ber- 
ries and that everyone had given up 
all hopes of getting any of the fruit. 
But not H. S. Earle, for he went up to 
the pasture and brought back several 
well-filled milk pails as a starter. Mr. 
Earle likened these boyhood experi- 
ences to his present business problems. 
Everyone told him that salesmen 
should be kept home as much as pos- 
sible this past year as there were no 
berries, in the shape of orders, to be 
had. Again Mr. Earle says he felt 
that this theory was wrong. He sent 
his sales staff out and he says they 
came back with their milk pails full of 
the order berries. 


Unlimited Service Urged 


Mr. Earle recommended that deal- 
ers give unlimited service to customers. 
He said that were he a retailer he 
would offer the use of his stenographer, 
his telephone and a notary public, and 
would generally make them feel very 
much at home in his store. He ad- 
vised taking the community into part- 
nership, considering every person in 
the community a stockholder in the 
company and yourself as a dealer a 
stockholder in every institution in the 
community from the largest industry 
down to the smallest home. 

He concluded his discourse by cau- 
tioning dealers not to run down their 
competitors. Let them do their own 
advertising was his suggestion, and at 
the same time make your store the best 
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store in the town. Be such a shining 
example that you can announce your- 
self as a pattern for the other deal- 
ers to copy. 


Group Meetings Discussed 


John B. Foley of Syracuse, N. Y., 
opened the afternoon session with a 
talk on “Association Service.” After 
his introductory remarks, he called 
upon Assistant Secretary Christianson 
of the Wisconsin association to tell 
what had been done by means of group 
meetings. Wisconsin has set an envi- 
able pace in these group meetings and 
associations are enlarging their activi- 
ties along these lines which undoubt- 
edly represent one of the best forms 
of association service. Mr. Christian- 
son explained how these meetings 
bring the dealers of a particular lo- 
cality together. Their problems were 
alike and are discussed with a view to 
obtaining a solution of benefit to all. 
These meetings also interest merchants 
who do not belong to the association 
or who do not take an active part in 
the state or national hardware affairs. 
The Wisconsin meetings emphasized 
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credits last year, and while there was 
a little difficulty in getting the mem- 
bers to break the ice, due to conditions, 
it nevertheless became a matter in 
which they took deep interest. This 
year stock turnovers has been the chief 
topic, and while outside speakers have 
been brought in, they have, as a whole, 
confined their activities to their own 
membership with each meeting acting 
as a clearing house of ideas for the 
hardware men of that community. 
Through these meetings differences 
between other merchants of the same 
town or community have been adjusted 
satisfactorily and much good has been 
accomplished. 

George Fiel, secretary of the New 
England association, followed with an 
outline of the policy his office has 
adopted in placing over a hundred 
hardware clerks in his territory each 
year. Then D. M. Andrews, assistant 
secretary of the Minnesota association, 
explained the activities of that or- 
ganization in having a special man who 
devotes his time to the installation of 
proper accounting systems. He dwelt 
upon the advantages and benefits of 
having a complete system so that each 
merchant has a steering gear for his 
business and knows at all times what 
his costs are, and in short is able any 
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time to see just where his business 
needs improvement. 


Organization Chart Shown 


Mr. Foley then presented an or- 
ganization chart, explaining in detail 
the various phases of association ac- 
tivity embracing its work for and 
against pertinent political legislation, 
its merchandise exchange list, its legal 
help to members, freight audit service, 
the monthly secretary’s message, re- 
viewing the past month’s progress, col- 
lection assistance, brokerage service in 
selling stocks, employment service, 
educational work, special information 
on problems of general interest, store 
planning and stock arrangement, the 
keeping of business records, adjust- 
ments of disputes between dealers and 
their sources of supply, advertising 
suggestions, price service, field work, 
and assistance in the conduct of group 
meetings. , 

Speaking on group meetings, Mr. 
Foley continued as follows: 

“The group meeting is a development 
of the idea that the results of con- 
ventions must be kept before our 
members’ minds during the other fifty- 
one weeks of the year when the or- 
ganizations are not in actual session; 
and furthermore that inasmuch as 
practically all the individual merch- 
ants’ problems are local, the best way 
to solve these problems is to bring to- 
gether the merchants of reasonably 
small territories and there thresh out 
ways and means of eliminating unfair 
competition and to replace it with the 
understanding that co-operation and 
competition may well exist in the same 
communities—at least among hardware 
merchants. 

“We have shown you enough to dem- 
onstrate that the National Retail 
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Hardware Association and the several 
state organizations affiliated with it 
realize that to give the members that 
dollar’s worth of service for the dollar 
in money received, real work must be 
not only undertaken but actually ac- 
complished. 

“We cannot rest on laurels won, nor 
continue in business merely because 
our members think well of us up to 
this time. The most dangerous time 
to stop work is when something really 
worth while has been done. While the 
‘reward of work well done is more 
work to do,’ it is equally true that the 
penalty for failure to maintain our 
gait will be oblivion and the passing 
of our tasks into other hands. 

“The plea I would make to-day to 
you delegates is that you take home 
to your associations the story that you 
have in our state associations, facili- 
ties to serve the members unselfishly in 
practically all their problems, and to 
bring about the highest possible busi- 
ness morality through our now well- 
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the platform to put on a regular Cali- 
fornia booster performance. He sang 
a song in true Al Jolson style, prais- 
ing the Golden State and bringing out 
the point that California wanted the 
convention in 1924. 


Address of Frank Burke 


President Healey next introduced 
Frank Burke of Waukegan, IIl., who 
spoke on “Merchandising Margin.” 
Mr. Burke is one of the representative 
merchants of his state and his or- 
ganization, is one of the most efficient 
te be found anywhere. Mr. Burke 
dealt with a subject very close to the 
hearts of all hardware men and he 
handled it in a most able manner. He 
said in part: 

Merchandising Margin 


“While the term ‘Merchandising 
Margin’ may seem comparatively new 
to most of us, it is nevertheless a sub- 
ject to which the retailer has of ne- 
cessity had to give attention increas- 
ingly in the last few years, and this 
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advertised “Business Ethics,” which 
asks nothing of the other fellow that 
we are not willing to give. Use the 
facilities of your association your- 
selves—example is more potent than 
advice. Make the association the first 
object to which you will turn when 
you need information or assistance; 
then pass the word to your members 
after you have proved what I claim. 
You will thus force us to keep on our 
toes in your service—and we won’t dis- 
appoint you. 

After Mr. Foley had finished there 
was the usual general discussion, after 
which Secretary Thomas W. Dixon was 
called upon to tell the service his as- 
sociation had rendered the dealers of 
North Carolina in getting a paint law 
repealed that would have cost the 
merchants $75,000 a year, unneces- 
sarily, had it been kept on the statute 
books. 

Just about this time Secretary Sheets 
decided it was time to call the roll 
again and when he reached California 
that live delegation sent a man up on 





paper and discussion is but a follow- 
up of our last year’s convention on 
what is profit?’ . 

“Accepting the report of the Com- 
mission of Agricultural Inquiry for all 
the hardware stores of the United 
States—there was no such thing as 
profit in 1921. 

“We believe it is the hope of our offi- 
cers that the discussion following this 
brief discourse, will be most beneficial 
in establishing in the minds of the re- 
tailers generally: 

“First: That a margin is but a le- 
gitimate added cost to merchandise; 
second, that a retailer cannot serve his 
community efficiently without a profit; 
third, that if the buying public under- 
stands it will be willing to pay both 
the margin and the profit. 

“The dollar which the merchant gets 
from his customer must cover three 
things: cost of merchandise, operat- 
ing expense, and profit. 

“Reading from your program: The 
difference between his merchandisé cost 
and his selling price is the dealers mar- 
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gin (often improperly termed gross 
profit). Margin includes operating ex- 
penses of all kinds as well as profit, 
thus the difference between the operat- 
ing expense and the margin is the re- 
tailer’s profit. It therefore, logically 
follows that the margin should be suffi- 
cient to cover all expenses as well as a 
fair profit to the merchant for the serv- 
ice rendered and the business risk in- 
curred. 

“This brings us to the question, 
What is merchandising margin? It is 
the term we wish to use instead of the 
meaningless and misleading term gross 
profit as applied to the retail trade. 
The manufacturers’ profit is considered 
to be the difference between the cost 
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merchant’s mark-up of goods, except 
the part left after he has paid for his 
goods and every item of his cost of do- 
ing business. The use of the term 
‘gross profits’ gives the consumers an 
exaggerated idea of the profit dealers 
really make. It tends to cultivate the 
belief that present methods of distri- 
bution are burdensome to the consum- 
sumer. Even dealers talk about gross 
profits, as though it were a bird in 
hand, often times lulling themselves 
into a belief that they are figuring 
safely; when, if they considered profit 
from a standpoint of net, the margin 
would be so narrow that they would be 
more careful in marking goods, to be 
sure that a profit would be obtained. 
“Did you ever hear of a manufac- 
turer’s gross profit on a ton of pig iron, 
when manufactured into fifty gross 
of shears, indeed not; but why not— 
why not, reason a ton of pig iron $25 
fifty gross of shears $7 per dozen equal 
$84 per gross—fifty gross equal $420, 
less $25 cost equal $395 profit. No, 
you never did hear of a manufacturer’s 
gross profit, but you may have heard 
of his cost of production, his overhead, 
his final cost with a profit added. 
“This brings us to principle number 
two, namely, that all profit is net. 
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and the selling price of his finished 
goods. Raw material, transportation, 
labor and overhead are all factors of 
his production, or final cost. But usage 
has applied a different rule to the re- 
tailer. His profit, so called, is the dif- 
ference between the first cost and the 
selling price of his goods. Unlike the 
manufacturer, the cost of his goods 
does not include his labor, overhead 
and other expense. These items are a 
part of his gross profits. His net profit 
is what is left, if anything, after de- 
ducting his expense from his gross 
profit, but the public thinks only of his 
gross profit, not of his net profit, and 
reasons that the retailer is levying too 
heavy a tax for his service. 

“Therefore, profit cannot exist until 
all cost, including operating expense as 
well as merchandise cost, have been 
paid. 

Meaning of Profit 

“Let us consider for a moment the 
meaning of the word ‘profit.’ Webster’s 
most simple definition as applied to re- 
tail merchandising is, ‘Pecuniary gain 
—money gain—excess of value received 
beyond expenditure.’ 

“Now there is no money gain in a 


Based on acceptance of principle one, 
there can be nothing but accedance of 
principle two. All profit is net, else 
it is not profit. 

“In commercial transactions the dif- 
ference between the delivered cost of 
an article and its selling price is the 
margin, which Webster defines as: 
‘The difference in favor of one party 
or the other, as in a speculative trans- 
action, due to change in values.’ Mar- 
gin is commonly associated with specu- 
lation and carries with it the idea of 
risk involved. The consumer rarely 
thinks of any risk being incurred by 
the retailer. Why should he? The re- 
tailer has never talked to his custom- 
ers in a way that would make them 
realize that there is a risk involved. 
The retailer has been talking about 
profit, whereas the correct term should 
have been margin. 

“The merchant cannot borrow money 
on the basis of the marked selling price 
of the merchandise in his store. He 
can borrow money only on the basis of 
the cost of that merchandise. Why? 
The banker knows that the merchan- 
dise is of a speculative mzrgin which 
may or may not be realized. 
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“The difference between operating 
expense and margin is profit if the 
margin is greater, and loss if the mar- 
gin is less. 


Antiquated School Arithmetic 


“Methods taught in our _ public 
schools are not applicable to business. 
Students are not given practical in- 
structions regarding margin and profit. 
Their school trains them to believe that 
the merchant is a profiteer—that his 
prices are exorbitant. 

“From the days of the old ‘McGuffy’ 
school books of fifty years ago to the 
books that your children are studying, 
this false conception of profit has been 
taught throughout the land, largely ap- 
plied to transactions such as merchan- 
dising—rarely to that of manufactur- 
ing or banking. 

“Therefore, we urge the delegates 
to study the various arithmetics being 
used in your community for examples 
where the pupils are given a false idea 
of profit. Talk to your principals of 
schools about the matter. Exert your 
influence at state and national conven- 
tions, to have the various associations 
take action to correct this erroneous 
and detrimental education by having 
schools and text book writers adopt the 
principle of cost, margin, and profit. 

“All margin should be sufficient to 
cover operating expense and a fair 
compensation to the merchant for serv- 
ice rendered and financial risk in- 
curred; and must of necessity cover 
every item of expense, remembering 
that your cost of doing business is 
nearly always more, but never less, 
than the percentage you arrive at, 
there being always unseen expenses. 

“Let us now refer to the chart which 
so clearly shows the error of the term 
‘gross profit.’ It shows the distribu- 
tion of the consumer’s dollar spent for 
hardware in 1916 and 1919. The fig- 
ures were obtained through the investi- 
gation which the Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry made of the costs of 
distribution and represent average fig- 
ures for the United States. 

“The figures for 1921 emphasize even 
more forcibly the futility of using the 
term ‘gross profit,’ for they show that 
at times the entire speculative margin 
may be wiped out leaving a loss instead 
of a profit. 

“The average cost of the merchan- 
dise in 1921 was 75.92 cents of each 
dollar and operating expenses were 
24.9 cents of each dollar, leaving a loss 
of nearly one cent.” 

Following this address the usual 
general discussion followed after which 
the meeting was adjourned for the day 
and the delegates were left to spend the 
evening as they chose. 

Thursday morning session was called 
to order promptly on time, beginning 
with songs followed by roll call. The 
president then introduced M. D. Hussie 
of Omaha, Neb., but this was only a 
matter of form as Mr. Hussie is a past 
president of the National Association 
and is well known to all the delegates. 
His topic was “Competitive Problems” 
and the discussion of this matter was 
awaited with great interest as every 
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hardware merchant is finding this to 
be one of the biggest things he has to 
solve at this particular time. Mr. 
Hussie said in part: 

“The subject of competitive prob- 
lems that we are to discuss is no new 
one. The problems we have to-day dif- 
fer but little from those of yesterday. 
It is quite probable that they have their 
uses, as well. It may be possible that 
our competitive problems are given us 
to make us forget that we retailers are 
the buffer between the manufacturer 
and jobber and the ultimate consumer. 
That we are the last link in the chain 
of distribution, the kickee. 

“Who gets the complaints? 
the retailer does. 

“If my memory serves me correctly, 
about eight years ago, the National 
Association undertook to regulate some 
of the problems and abuses that, then 
as now, were present with us. With 
that thought in mind, a committee was 
appointed, known as the Trades Rela- 
tion Committee. It was composed of 
three members, L. C. Abbott, of Mar- 
shalltown, chairman; Henry Kruger, of 
Neenah, Wis., and myself. 


Different Price Lists 


“We found manufacturers of a cer- 
tain line of merchandise issuing two 
different catalogs and price lists. One 
of these went to the regular hardware 
trade and the other and lower priced 
one, went to the preferred trade. We 
found another manufacturer issuing a 
small consumers’ catalog and price list 
to the public, where the prices quoted, 
were about 5 per cent higher than the 
goods could be purchased by the regu- 
lar hardware trade from the jobber. 
We found another manufacturer was 
selling his product to some of the large 
buyers, notably some of the large cata- 
log houses, which enabled them to quote 
to the public, at an average, about 5 
per cent higher than the same goods 
could be purchased, through jobbing 
channels by the dealer. 

“IT could go along enumerating case 
after case, of this kind, many of which 
were adjusted and the discrimination 
against the retailer corrected. If a 
dealer can solve his buying problems, 
the rest is comparatively easy. I often 
wonder what is the underlying motive 
which actuates some writers in some 
trade magazines at the present time. 
These magazines, by the way, are usu- 
ally the ones that come without your 
having subscribed for them. Who pays 
for them, I do not know, but they come 
regularly each month. There seems 
to be a concerted effort on the part of 
these writers, to minimize the import- 
ance of price and magnify the import- 
ance of salesmanship, personality, 
stockkeeping and all the various selling 
processes that enter into the retailing 
of hardware. 

Far be it from me to minimize or be- 
little the importance of making every 
effort to sell more merchandise each 
day than was sold the preceding day. 
We all know that the ultimate end of 
merchandising is not reached until the 


goods are disposed of to satisfied cus- 
tomers. 


Why, 
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“There are certain fundamental 
rules and principles underlying the 
marketing of all manufactured prod- 
ucts. These rules and principles are 
the result of evolution. It has taken 
many generations of business to evolve 
the methods of our present day mer- 
chandising. They are not methods that 
a small number of designing merchants 
have prepared and forced upon the 
public, but rather, they are the result 
of the demands of the public for 
service. 

The Best Method 


“Manufacturer to jobber to retailer 
to consumer is acknowledged to be the 
best method yet used. There is al- 
ways some plan being tried out to 
shorten the gap between producer and 
consumer, but none of them successful. 
Then the several factors in the scheme 
of distribution should recognize the 
necessity of the other factors and be 
careful to do nothing that would jeop- 
ardize the existence of any one of them. 


Analyzing the Problem 


“Let us analyze the direct selling 
problem. There are few, if any, manu- 
facturers or jobbers of any size, what- 
ever, who could hope to get any great 
percentage of their output into the 
hands of the ultimate consumer, by the 
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only use them. There is a maxim of 
trade, which says, ‘The price at which 
an article is regularly advertised for 
sale, to the public, is the accepted 
price.’ This being true, and your cata- 
log house competitor is underselling 
you, there is something wrong with 
you as a buyer and it is up to you to 
find a source of supply that will allow 
you to compete. 


_ Know One Another 


Association ideas and ideals have 
gone a long way to smooth out the 
rough spots of local competition. 
Knowing each other, is the answer 
We have in Omaha, the Omaha Hard- 
ware Club. All local hardware men, 
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direct route. It would be a physical 
impossibility. 

“All the information obtained during 
the years that our association has been 
in existence, shows that more than 75 
per cent of merchandise must pass 
through the hands of people like our- 
selves, retailers. 

“There is the manufacturer who 
tries to market a small portion of his 
product direct to the consumer, and the 
larger balance through the jobber and 
retailer. Another mistake. Then 
there is the manufacturer, who adver- 
tises his product, nationally, at a very 
great expense and ofttimes quotes the 
price, at which his goods can be pur- 
chased by the public. Too often, how- 
ever, he does not allow the small re- 
tailers, upon whom he must rely, for 
distribution, any margin to speak of, 
between the price he quotes them and 
the advertised price, or his list price. 
In other words, quotes a prohibitive 
price on quantities the small fellow 
should buy. That I believe, is another 
mistake. 

“TI never looked on the catalog house 
as such a terrible bugaboo. In fact, 
they have their good points, if we will 





whether jobbers or retailers, are eli- 
gible and most of the men of the craft 
in both Omaha and Council Bluffs, be 
long. We meet once a month and after 
we have dinner tegether, we have a 
regular business meeting, where every- 
thing of interest can be discussed, even 
politics. We have a clearing house, of 
ideas, so to speak. We know each 
other well enough to talk freely before 
and to each other. The result is that 
we have very few problems of competi- 
tion that cannot be ironed out by us. 
Finally, I believe that a retailer of 
hardware or any other line should 
never lose sight of the fact that he is 
the buyer for his community and that 
he should be able to buy for them, as 
well as any competitor he has.” 

A general discussion followed during 
which many dealers expressed their 
ideas on how these problems of com- 
petition should be met and _ solved. 
Then came a rousing song under the 
direction of Albert Douglas and the 
convention settled down to hear the in- 
structive address of the Hon. Sydney 
Anderson, congressman from Minne- 
sota, who is also the chairman of the 
Joint Commission of Agricultural In- 
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quiry and has had 
much to do with 
the recent investi- 
gation into the cost 
of distribution. Mr. 
Anderson had for 
his topic, “The 
Farmer and_ the 
Merchant,” a very 
appropriate one as 
a canvass showed 
that most of the 
merchants present 
were, to a degree, 

wm dependent on farm- 

er trade. 

Congressman Anderson said in part: 





Mrs. C. H. Casey, 
wife of the new 
president 


Prosperity a National Asset 


“We have had too much dealing with 
the problems of the farmer and the 
merchant on the basis of the merchants 
against the farmer, or the farmer 
against the merchants. If the miseries 
and losses of the last two years have 
taught us nothing else, they should 
have taught us that prosperity is a 
national and not a local asset; that 
you cannot reduce the purchasing 
power of the great agricultural inter- 
ests of the country without having that 
reduced purchasing power reflected 
against the manufacturer, merchant 
and workingman. Nor can you re- 
duce the opportunity of the working- 
man to labor at reasonable wages with- 
out at the same time reducing his abil- 
ity to buy the products of the farmer. 

“The farmer has not always realized 
that the difference between what a 
merchant pays for merchandise and 
what he sells that merchandise at is 
not all profit, or that retail margins 
tend to rise as prices go up. Farmers 
as well as other people have some- 
times seemed to think that because in 
1913 the retailer took a margin of $30 
on goods which cost him $100, that he 
ought to take a margin of $30 on the 
same goods when they cost him $200, 
overlooking the fact that the margin 
in the one case represents 30 per cent 
of the price and in the other case 15 
per cent. Investigation shows that the 
cost of doing business tends to rise 
much in the same proportion as prices 
rise; that rent, interest, transportation 
and other costs of doing business tend 
to rise with commodity prices; that 
the rise in the cost of materials, serv- 
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ices or other factors which enter into 
an article in the shape in which the 
consumer buys it is reflected in the 
final price which the consumer pays. 
The figures gathered by the Joint Com- 
mission furnish many examples of 
these economic truths. 

Thirty-five items of hardware in 
1913 sold for $135.08. In this price the 
retailer had a margin of $35.35, or 26.2 
per cent. In 1920 these same articles 
sold for $270.01, at an increase of ap- 
proximately 100 per cent. In this 
price the retailer had a margin of 
$64.72, or 24 per cent. In 1921 the 
price of these articles had fallen to 
$268.25, the retailer’s margin being 
$62.28, or 24.1 per cent of the selling 
price. 

One hundred dollars’ worth of farm 
products in 1913 was worth $218 in 
1920 and $124 in 1921. 


Small Margins in Hardware 


“Further analysis of these figures 
shows that the retailer’s profits in 1920 
were less than in any of the preced- 
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an operating expense of 22 cents and 
profit of 6 cents, or a total margin of 
28 cents per dollar of sales, or 38 per 
cent on the wholesale price. Clothing 
and dry goods show a margin of up- 
ward of 30 per cent per dollar of 
sales, or nearly 50 per cent on the 
wholesale price. 

“While I recognize the difficulties of 
reducing distribution costs, I regard 
those figures of margins as subject to 
considerable modification downward. 
This modification must be effected by 
a better merchandising policy, more 
definite relation of buying policy to 
consumers’ requirements and conse- 
quent faster turnover of stocks. 

“The merchant who deals with the 
farmer is no less interested in the 
restoration of proper relationships be- 
tween the price of the products which 
the farmer has to sell and the price 
of the things which the farmer has to 
buy than the farmer himself. Until 
a normal relationship between produc- 
ers’ and consumers’ prices is re-estab- 
lished, a return to normal prosperity 
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ing years and that they were smaller 
in 1921 than in 1920, notwithstanding 
the fact that retail prices remained on 
a relatively high level in 1920 and 
1921, as compared with 1913. As sell- 
ers of hardware you will be interested 
to know that the margins, of retail 
hardware merchants per dollar of sales 
were relatively less than those in any 
other of the retail trades with the ex- 
ception of groceries. You may also be 
interested to know that the retail hard- 
ware trade is the only one in which 
figures compiled by the Commission 
shows an actual loss was made in 1921. 
A composite of five retail trades shows 
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on the farms and in communities de- 
pendent upon farm purchasing power 
is impossible. 


Two Solutions of Problem 


“There are two ways by which this 
result can be accomplished: first, by 
an increase in the price of the farm 
products to a level corresponding to 
the level of consumer’s prices; second, 
by a reduction in the prices of things 
which the farmer has to buy to the 
level of the prices of the things he has 
to sell. Probably the normal course 
of prices would indicate that both of 
these things is happening in some de- 
gree, but such an examination of the 
facts as I have been able to make in- 
dicates that the cost factors which go 
to make up the cost of doing business 
are not being reduced from the high 
levels of 1919 and 1920 in anything like 
the same proportion as the prices of 
farm products have fallen.” 

The speaker then went on to dis- 
cuss the question of farm credits, com- 
menting upon several measures de- 
signed to give the farmer relief which 
are now before Congress. He then 
turned to the subject of the cost of re- 
tail distribution, saying that in 1921 
this cost, exclusive of profits, amounted 
to 24.9 cents in each dollar of sales 
in the hardware field. Touching again 
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upon the subject of distribution, he 
showed how it costs more to transport, 
sell and deliver goods than it does to 
produce and manufacture them. 

As a remedy he suggested a better 
knowledge of our own business and an 
intensive study of the various phases 
of the problem of distribution. 


Industrial and Commercial Waste 


The Thursday afternoon session was 
opened by a talk on “Industrial and 
Commercial Waste,” by W. A. Durgin 
of the Department of Commerce at 
Washington. Mr. Durgin pointed out 
the fallacy of great variety and 
duplication of lines of merchandise and 
showed how simplification would save 
the consumer, dealer and manufacturer 
a great amount of money. These are 
days of standardization, he said, and 
the Department of Commerce is do- 
ing a great work in making investiga- 
tions of the various trades and recom- 
mending, with the help of the various 
interested parties, such changes that 
will mean a saving. The National Re- 
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find the ones who want something just 
a little bit different, and then our own 
men make our life miserable until we 
produce that special size or finish or 
brand.’ The manufacturer thus very 
calmly places the blame upon the dis- 
tributor, but at the same time from dis- 
tributors all along the line we hear that 
‘manufacturers are making altogether 
too many sizes and styles. We only 
need a small part of these for our trade 
but we have to carry all, for if we don’t 
the fellow down the street will, and be- 
fore we know it he has convinced our 
customers that it is the different thing 
they need.’ And so when the distribu- 
tor speaks, it is the manufacturer who 
is entirely to blame! 


Too Much Diversification 


“Only one fact is certain: There is 
too much diversification from some 
cause or other and as a result of it, 
each group in the industrial structure 
is suffering. The diseases from excess 
variety are evident enough. Stocks 
and investment are needlessly extend- 
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tail Hardware Association is helping 
in the investigations for the hardware 
trade, and the results obtained thus 
far promise to have a great effect upon 
the standardization and elimination of 
many things which are not necessary 
and which tie up a vast amount of 
capital in manufacture and sale. 

Mr. Durgin said in part: 

“If we are to lead in world com- 
merce, we must reduce costs of manu- 
facture and especially the costs of our 
distribution system which Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover has called the 
most luxurious ever known to man. 
But it seems certain that the way does 
not lie in return to former levels. 
Rather, we must undertake the genu- 
ine reconstruction of our industrial 
philosophy and practice. 

“Many leaders have advised Secre- 
tary Hoover that one of the most prom- 
ising developments of efficiency can be 
expected through the elimination of 
waste, especially in distribution, and 
that the first step for waste elimination 
is in reduction of variety. From 
many manufacturers in many lines 
comes the cry: ‘We are making alto- 
gether too many sizes and styles; our 
sales department is leading us by the 
nose to our destruction. Instead of 
going out and finding distributors who 
want the thing we make, they can only 


ed. Turnover is decreased and cost of 
production is run up in each of num- 
berless varieties. Deliveries are de- 
layed in getting the item ordered. It 
is unsafe to accumulate stock during 
slack periods, for no man can predict 
just what variety will be demanded 
when the boom appears. All the 
wastes attendant on indecision in pro- 
duction and use are prevalent. Selling 
expense is boosted to a maximum in 
covering these tremendously extended 
varieties; misunderstandings and mis- 
representations are unavoidable; there 
is little fundamental investigation and 
development of basic lines, as it is so 
much simpler to change trifling de- 
tails and start a new variety while for- 
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eign commerce goes 
to foreign produc- 
ers of simplified 
merchandise. 

“The remedy we 
are endeavoring to 
continue under the 
term ‘simplified 
practice,’ which, as 
you will see, means 
nothing but elim- 
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tor and user of those excess varieties 
which react to everyone’s disadvantage. 
During the war, simplified practice 
showed tremendous gains in many in- 
dustries. As applied to farm imple- 
ments these simplifications became ef- 
fective. In 1092 varieties of farming 
equipment only 137—13 per cent—were 
retained, and all groups, manufactur- 
ers, distributors, and users benefited. 
But it was compulsion, the power of en- 
forcement as a new war measure which 
made this very genuine public service 
possible. In general during peace 
there is no such power, but when diver- 
sification becomes too much of a men- 
ace to the welfare of the average citi- 
zen, Government enforcement again re- 
sults. In the implement field one man- 
ufacturer has reduced latches from a 
bewildering variety to a single style. 
Coincidentally the wrenches required 
for their entire line of farm imple- 
ments have been changed to four sim- 
ple types. 

“It is this sort of effort originating 
with the industry itself which our di- 
vision of simplified practice hopes to 
aid; it is here we see large probahili- 
ties of important reductions of waste.” 

The speaker then went on to describe 
the measures taken to bring about sim- 
plification in the brick industry. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 


No Limitation of Development 


“The answer is inevitable—simplified 
practice will very carefully leave style, 
art and invention severely alone. Our 
object is the reduction of excess va- 
riety, not the limitation of individu- 
ality or retardation of development. 
We believe that just as beautiful 
wooden bedsteads of period design can 
be made in a single length and four 
accepted widths as if the length and 
width were chosen haphazard, but 


there our interest in the bed field stops 
and must always stop. 
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“Some months ago a number of men 
froma your executive committee, meet- 
ing with Mr. Hoover, felt that there 
was at least sufficient promise in sim- 
plification for retail hardware men to 
warrant some preliminary investiga- 
tion. Mr. Sheets was authorized to un- 
dertake studies in various fields, and 
he has made such excellent progress 
that I am able to show you to-day some 
of his preliminary results. 

“In nail hammers, he has found that 
surveying only seven manufacturers 
there are some ten patterns made and 
that in each pattern you can get from 
one to three sizes in from one to seven 
finishes. While in a so-called stardard 
size and standard weight you can get 
as many as four weight variations. 
Probably each of you has an even more 
vivid picture of the tremendous waste 
of shelf room and decreased turnover 
and excess investment which the ham- 
mer salesman’s enterprise has thus 
produced. 

“In saws the survey of your associa- 
tion has been limited to three manufac- 
turers and we have only time to give 
part of the results. Yet we find that 
considering but a single style of teeth 
there are thirteen sizes of hand-saws 
listed, and that there are from one to 
forty-six variations in each size. In 
cross cut-saws, all styles of teeth con- 
sidered, we find twenty-one sizes 
among these three manufacturers and 
from one to ninety-six variations in 
each size, while in one-man cross-cut 
saws we have eight sizes and as high 
as twenty-one variations, resulting in 
these rather startling facts: that you 
can buy from eighty-six to 294 varie- 
ties of hand-saws from a single manu- 
facturer; that you can buy 937 varie 
ties of cross-cut saws from one maker 
and from seventy-two to 165 varieties 
of one-man cross-cut. Probably no one 
of you carries the entire line, but it 
seems equally probable that each of you 
carried many times the variety really 
desirable.” 

The speaker then went on to give 
similar statistics regarding the pro- 
duction of shears, hatchets and axes. 
Continuing, he said: 


Duplication in the Paint Industry 
“Although not nearly so striking in 
large numbers, perhaps, the most in- 


teresting study your association has 
yet undertaken is that in variety in 
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paints. Here twenty manufacturers 
have been covered in the preliminary 
survey and it is found that the colors 
made by any given manufacturer range 
from fifteen to thirty-six—that each 
man makes from one to five whites and 
some of them make two blacks, that 
grades or qualities in each color range 
as high as four, while you can get the 
paints in containers from half-pint 
cans to barrels. There are 235 colors 
or shades listed by these twenty manu- 
facturers, and, most striking of all, 
there are thirteen distinctly different 
colors all called pearl gray, thirteen 
quite as different, known as French 
gray, twelve different sky blues, nine 
pea greens, ten ivories and five pinks. 

“Such are some of the conditions in 
your particular business at the present 
moment. Such are some of the trends 
which must continue to extend your 
shelves, complicate your bin stock, con- 
fuse your catalog lists, and cut down 
the margin of profit. These figures, 
ae we said, are only preliminary. They 
lead up to joint conferences of manu- 
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tion that followed the great struggle 
found the average American citizen 
less disposed than during 1917-18—to 
give without stint of his efforts and his 
dollars for community service. It has 
been an effort to come back, but we are 
slowly returning to the spirit of serv- 
ice in community matters that imposes 
upon every man and woman responsi- 
bility for the things in every com- 
munity that are community-wide in 
their scope. 

“We always did believe and most 
people practiced service in their lodge. 
or club, or church. The man who did 
not “belong” to some one or more or- 
ganizations of this sort was unrecog- 
nized in his community. And if he 
“belonged” he naturally accepted cer- 
tain responsibilities and did his part to 


help ‘carry on.’ That was but the first , 


step in community service. 

“Time has widened these community 
service ideas into the principle that 
every citizen (which term now includes 
both men and women), owes service of 
some sort to every community-wide or- 
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facturers, distributors, and users in the 
various lines. 

“The Department of Commerce 
hopes to be of great value to your as- 
sociation in bringing manufacturers 
into agreement with you for those con- 
structive simplifications which will 
benefit all interests. In your field— 
in any field—we believe that wisely di- 
rected simplified practice must decrease 
stocks, production cost, selling ex- 
penses, misunderstandings, investment, 
and all costs to the user, initial, exces- 
sive, and maintenance costs. At the 
same time we believe simplified prac- 
tice must increase turnover, stability of 
employment, promptness of delivery, 
foreign commerce, quality of product, 
and most interesting of all, profit to the 
producer, distributor and the user.” 

This address was greatly appreci- 
ated and brought home to the mer- 
chants the actual facts in a very clear 
and concise manner, making them real- 
ize just how many duplications and un- 
necessary styles and sizes there are in 
the few hardware items discussed. 
Charles A. Sturmer, Port Huron, 
Mich., was next introduced and spoke 
briefly on “Community Service.” This 
is another topic that was very inter- 
esting to the merchants and one on 
which they have been doing much con- 
structive thinking. 

Mr. Sturmer said in part: 

“The war left us tired and the reac- 


ganization that has anything to do with 
the general good of his town. 

What shall the busy business man 
do? 

He may do two very foolish things 
—he may close his eyes to the needs 
of his community entirely and refuse 
to participate in any of these activities, 
which is folly enough, or, he may fall a 
victim to his own softness of heart and 
enlist under the banner of every cause 
that comes along, which is not folly 
only, but pure idiocy.” 

Two Ways to Help 


The speaker then suggested commu- 
nity politics, schools, chambers of com- 
merce as worthy objects and then went 
on to say: 

“There are two ways for you, as 
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business men, to help build up your 
town. 

“First, pursue the selfish and per- 
fectly obvious method of attending 
largely to your own business, building 
it up, increasing your patronage and 
thus increasing the number of em- 
ployees, and your ability to pay better 
wages and thus through your own 
business house, be it mercantile or 
manufacturing, spread _ prosperity 
throughout your community, and there- 
by win the gratitude of your fellow 
citizens. 

“Then, too, the manner in which one 
conducts his own business, especially 
the retailer, may embody a principle 
of real service in the community. For 
instance, he may encourage sound, 
healthy trading among the people of 
his city, or he may operate on a care- 
less credit system that helps to make 
spendthrifts and dead-beats of his cus- 
tomers. I believe the man who does a 
cash business and sells for close profits, 
does something besides make sure that 
he gets dollar for dollar in cash or 
value, when he makes a sale. He does 
the larger thing of making a customer 
who can look himself as well as his 
merchant squarely in the eye and say, 
‘I buy for cash, give me the best pos- 
sible bargain. I am tied down to no 
one by a credit account that is never 
closed.’ 

“Suffice it is to be said, however, 
the local business man who fails en- 
tirely to render the service to his com- 
munity, in some activity or other, 
which modern society demands of him, 
is by far the most impoverished citizen 
of his community. True, he may gain 
in his financial balance, but what mean 
and sorry figure he presents as a com- 
plete failure in the society that sup- 
ports him in business! 

“Select that community activity in 
which you can best interest yourself 
and stand by it, work for it, ‘see it 
through.’ Don’t be content with dol- 
ing out a few dollars when the collec- 
tion committee calls upon you. Serv- 
ice means more than that, it means 
giving one’s own self, one’s individual 
effort, and, more than that, providiing 
the inspiration and the perspiration 
that will see your cause through.” 

At the close of the address several 
dealers sprang to their feet. The 
president recognized H. C. Ross of 
Jackson, Tenn., who told what they 
had been able to do in a community 
that had not been able to produce 
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enough to maintain a healthy condi- 
tion. Very briefly he outlined the plan 
used, telling about getting the farmers 
interested in diversified farming. They 
have an outstanding alfalfa demon- 
stration, making as much as five tons 
of cured hay per acre. They have 
raised 144.7 bushels of corn to the acre, 
on three acres, and the apple orchards 
which were no good in 1916 have been 
made to produce $200 per acre in one 
season. In 1916 there were five com- 
munity clubs and now there are twenty- 
two. Interest was aroused in the youth 
of the farm through corn growing and 
pig clubs and their young folks have 
walked away with prizes, even outside 
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their own state. They turned a small 
county fair into a district fair with 
merchants’ exhibits, community dis- 
plays and live stock shows. The county 
in which this merchant is located 
shipped 100 cars of strawberries and 
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seventy cars of tomatoes, when only a 
few years ago they tried to raise noth- 
ing but cotton. Their farm bureau has 
400 members and an experiment sta- 
tion for the western part of the state 
is located in his county, and boys’ and 
girls’ camps will be held this summer 
with courses in judging stock, etc., and 
all crops raised there will be given 
to the club members. It seems this 
was an outstanding illustration of the 
many that were brought to the atten- 
tion of the convention, where commun- 
ity service paid large dividends. 


Improving the Hardware Store 


Other members stressed the need of 
making hardware stores just as attrac- 
tive and serviceable as the department 
stores, thereby retaining the trade that 
might go there to buy merchandise 
which logically belonged in the hard- 
ware store. Window displays, stock 
arrangement, advertising, conveniences 
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and the training of sales people all 
came in for discussion as means to 
render the community real service. 
Also the public school was emphasized, 
as the customers of to-morrow are re- 
ceiving their training and impressions 
in those schools and the wide-awake 
merchant should see to it that their 
education is the best that can be ob- 
tained. 

Another delegate told how the Cali- 
fornia group meetings were training 
clerks and making salesmen of them. 
It was also mentioned that H. E. 
Reeve of California had secured 1500 
postal card views of Chicago and 
mailed them back to his customers to 
show he had not forgotten them and 
was here attending the convention in 
their interests as a hardware buyer of 
that community. F. A. Cole of the 
Cole Mfg. Co., Chicago, spoke briefly 
on the old days of the Iowa State As- 
sociation, as he was one of the first 
men connected with that association. 
His brief review was very applicable, 
as Mr. Healey, the retiring president, 
is from Iowa and as Mr. Cole told how 
the association had grown from a meet- 
ing of five members, he said he could 
not help but look about in wonder at 
the national organization of to-day 
with its 21,000 members and an Iowa 
man at the head of it for the past 
year. 

The Resolutions Committee was 
asked to report and Chairman R. W. 
Hatcher of Georgia offered the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were adopted: 


Resolutions Adopted 


“Recognizing that the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association occupies a 
commanding position among commer- 
cial organizations of the country, and 
that its views as reflected by these res- 
olutions are not without influence in the 
promotion of trade development as 
well as elimination of abuses, it has 
been the purpose of your committee to 
frame these so that they will appear as 
the true exponent of the sentiments of 
this body. We deem these of such im- 
portance that your committee cordially 
invites the criticism and suggestions of 
this congress either in addition or de- 
letion of these resolutions. 


Increased Turnovers 


“Recognizing that the true function 
of the retailer is to act as a purchas- 
ing agent for his community, we ap- 
preciate the fact that he must not only 
intelligently select the lines and quanti- 
ties of merchandise for which there 
will be need in his community, but that 
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he should never neglect an opportunity 
to obtain, by special order, goods not 
carried in stock for which there is a 
call and that, where it is possible for 
purchasers to group specifications for 
certain lines and to eliminate some of 
the usual expenses connected with the 
ordinary distribution of such products, 
the retailer should reduce his margin 
on such merchandise in proportion to 
the cost of service thus eliminated. 

“We recognize that the retailer is an 
employee of the public, which has a 
right to demand that he render effi- 
cient and economical service. 

“We appreciate the fact that the 
public does, and must, pay for the in- 
vestment of time, talent, energy and 
capital that the retailer makes in order 
to act as a purchashing agent for his 
community. 

“We realize that it is the retailer’s 
duty to keep this cost to the public as 
low as possible and urge hardware re- 
tailers to strive to accomplish this by 
correct administrative, buying and sell- 
ing policies. 

“Especially do we emphasize the pos- 
sibility of reducing the cost of service 
to the public through the reduction of 
investment obtained by more frequent 
stock turns and recommend the follow- 
ing policies as conducive to this end: 

“(1) Frequent purchases of small 
quantities instead of larger, infrequent 
orders. 

“(2) Refusal to buy excessive quan- 
tities for the sake of quantity dis- 
counts. 

“(3) More conservative buying of 
slow-moving lines. 

“(4) Elimination of duplications of 
lines carried. 


Equality of Prices 


“And we record the consensus of 
opinion of this Congress that in so far 
as the retailer fails to measure up to 
these standards he becomes merely an 
eutlet for the manufacturer and as 
such merits the criticism of the public. 

“It is the duty of the retailer, as pur- 
chasing agent for his community, to 
supply the merchandise required at 
prices equal to those charged for simi- 
lar merchandise by other kinds of dis- 
tributors, except as the additional ex- 
pense necessary to the retail is justi- 
fied. 

“Therefore, the manufacturer who 
utilizes the local r.tailer as well as 
other distributive methods should not 
require the local retailer to pay prices 
which will necessitate his charging con- 
sumers more than the other methods of 
distribution ask for similar merchan- 
dise and service. 


Abolition of “Gross Profit” 


“Knowing that the difference be- 
tween the delivered cost of an article 
and the price at which it sells is the 
dealer’s margin, instead of ‘gross 
profit,’ as it is commonly called, and 
that all profit is net, there being no 
such thing as gross profit; 

“And realizing that common use of 
this erroneous term has given consum- 
ers an unfavorable opinion of retailers 
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because of the large profits the use of 
the term implies; 

“We urge the abolition of the term 
‘gross profits’ in conversation, business 
statements and text books. We advise 
the use of the correct term, ‘margin,’ 
instead and the use of the word profit 
only in connection with actual profit 
which is usually described as _ net 
profit. 

Retailing Wholesalers 


“The function of the wholesaler is 
to warehouse merchandise in large 
quantities so that it will be available 
for retailers in the smaller quantities 
which they require. 

“Direct selling by wholesalers to 
consumers adds to the general expense 
of the wholesaler, creating losses 
which can only be absorbed by charg- 
ing retailers higher prices than would 
be necessary if wholesaler to consumer 
merchanZ2ising were eliminated. These 
higher prices must be passed by the 
retailer to the consumer, placing upon 
him an unfair charge. 

“We particularly disapprove of the 
practice of many wholesalers of sell- 
ing articles classed as strictly hard- 
ware items in small quantities to 
merchants not legitimate hardware 
dealers when it is plainly evident these 
articles are bought for personal use 
and not resale. 

“The wholesaler who perverts his 
true function in this manner deserves 
and should receive the unqualified con- 
demnation of the retailer who is con- 
scientious in desiring to distribute 
merchandise to his trade at the lowest 
possible price. 


Community Service 


“This organization fully appreciates 
the fact that the true citizen must be 
of and for the community instead of 
merely in it. And it knows that the 
only tangible way of exemplifying this 
belief is active endeavor, unselfishly 
given, in the interest of the commun- 
ity as a whole. ‘ 

“And therefore it urges its members 
to assist in all forms of community de- 
velopment through: 

“Active personal interest and the 
conduct of local schools. 

“Activity in local commercial or- 
ganizations. 

“Support of all constructive move- 
ments for civic progress. 

“Study of local marketing conditions 
and efforts to better same. 

“Cooperation with constructive ac- 
tivities of agricultural colleges, county 
agents, and local farm organizations. 

“Support of local newspapers as 
needed media of education and com- 
munity betterment. 


Reducing Unnecessary Costs 


“Because the members of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association 
are sincere in their desire to have the 
public supplied with merchandise at 
the lowest possible spread between the 
cost of the raw material and labor and 
the ultimate retail price. 

“And because it is realized that 
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many unnecessary patterns and fin- 
ishes have gradually been added to 
hardware lines for competitive and 
other reasons and these tend to in- 
crease the cost of manufacture because 
of the necessary higher unit cost and 
in addition to increase the cost of dis- 
tribution because of the larger stocks 
and therefore the heavier investments 
required: 

“Therefore, this Congress heartily 
indorses the measures that have been 
taken by the Joint Agricultural Com- 
mittee of Inquiry and the Department 
of Commerce in an effort to reduce 
these unnecessary costs and it pledges 
its hearty support, co-operation and 
assistance to the Department of Com- 
merce in applying the principles of sim- 
plified manufacturing practice to the 
hardware industry. 


Distribution of Merchandise 


“That the position of this association 
as defined at the Louisville Congress 
last year in respect to the present or- 
derly method of merchandise distribu- 
tion is herewith affirmed and empha- 
sized; viz.: That we consider that the 
logical course of merchandise distribu- 
tion is from manufacturer to jobber, 
jobber to retailer and retailer to con- 
sumer, and that when each unit func- 
tions properly they merit and are en- 
titled to a reasonable margin for serv- 
ice rendered, and that all efforts to- 
ward the elimination of differentials 
allowed in recognition of this service 
are without our approval, and are, in 
our opinion, to be considered exceed- 
ingly dangerous and with a tendency to 
wholly disrupt regular, orderly distri- 
bution, with the possibility of a diver- 
sion of a large share of patronage be- 
longing rightfully to retail hardware 
merchants into the hands of other com- 
petitive distributors. 


Association Publicity 


“That in view of the publicity and 
approval given to certain charges of 
profiteering lodged against the retail 
merchants of the country which would 
include the hardware dealers by those 
in authority in Washington, it is with 
satisfaction that we cite the results of 
the information gathered, covering the 
cost and selling prices in retail hard- 
ware stores covering the period be- 
tween 1913 and 1921. This information 
was gathered through a questionnaire 
sent to a selected list of representative 
dealers by the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington. That this result 
substantiates the position taken by the 
association denying that retail hard- 
ware merchants as a class were guilty 
of profiteering and the association’s 
tender of the services of its staff for 
assistance in compiling this data evi- 
denced its purpose to develop the facts 
regardless of what they reflected. Al- 
though this assistance was rendered at 
a great sacrifice of time and consider- 
able expense, we wish to further stress 
the position of this association as be- 
ing that of at all times inviting legiti- 
mate and regular investigation of its 
work or the methods of its membership. 
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Its activities having for their intent 
the uplift and betterment of trade con- 
ditions, the more economical distribu- 
tion of*merchandise and the rendering 
of the beneficent service to its mem- 
bers and the urging of the necessity 
of passing this service on to consum- 
ers. 

“We are convinced that it is the duty 
of each member of this Association to 
use every effort to give publicity to 
the work of his association and its pur- 
poses and to the high principles it ad- 
vocates and for which it stands. The 
use of selected items from National 
Hardware Bulletin, reproduced in the 
local press, will go far toward giving 
this Association credit in the public 
eye for those things it has accom- 
plished for its membership and the 
betterment of trade conditions. 


Appreciation of Courtesies 


“That we express the appreciation 
of this Congress for the courtesies ex- 
tended by the entertainment committee 
of the Illinois Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation in the numerous forms of pleas- 
ure afforded the members and the 
ladies during our stay in Chicago. That 
we express our appreciation of the 
action of the American Steel & Wire 
Company in giving our members the 
enjoyable trip to Waukegan, and to 
the Hibbard, Spencer & Bartlett Com- 
pany for theatrical entertainment 
given, and to the Hotel Sherman for 
compliment of flowers sent to the ladies 
at the convention. We wish to ex- 
press our appreciation and enjoyment 
of the splendid addresses made before 
our body both by those outside our 
association as well as those of our 
membership, all of which have com- 
bined to make the most successful Con- 
gress we have ever held.” 


Reports of Committees 


The Suggestions Committee request- 
ed the reorganization of the old Trades 
Relation Committee and suggested that 
the National office continue the “Gifts 
of Utility” program and that it fur- 
nish window transfers to the members. 
Also they suggested, through their 
chairman, H. R. Beatty of Illinois, that 
the association activities be shown at 
the various State conventions by means 
of films or slides, and that a report of 
the roll call at the National conven- 
tion be sent to the State presidents 
to be read at their conventions. 

The Place of Meeting Committee re- 
ported, through the acting chairman, 
E. Johannesen of Baltimore, that Rich- 
mond, Va., had been selected as the 
next meeting place. It was immedi- 
ately moved and seconded and the vote 
cast that the convention should be held 
in that city next year. 


Officers Elected 


The Nominating Committee reported, 
through its chairman, W. W. True of 
Massachusetts, and the officers nomi- 
nated were unanimously elected by a 
vote cast by Secretary Sheets upon or- 
der of the Congress. The following 
officers were elected: C. H. Casey, Jor- 
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dan, Minn., president; Hamp Williams, 
Hot Springs, Ark., vice-president. 
Board of Governors: F. E. Strong, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; George M. Gray, 
Coshocton, Ohio; R. W. Hatcher, Mil- 
ledgeville, Ga.; W. L. Hubbard, Scotts- 
burg, Ind.; H. R. Beatty, Clinton, II1.; 
Gus Albrecht, Jr., Louisville, Ky.; 
R. J. Atkinson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ar- 
thur C. Lamson, Marlboro, Mass. 
When these names were announced 
cheers greeted the officers from all 
quarters. Minnesota was consider- 
ably in evidence, as her favorite son 
was to take the helm. Mr. Casey was 
escorted to the platform by A. T. Steb- 
bins of Rochester, Minn., and Amos 
Marckel of Perham, Minn. One of the 
most touching incidents of the conven- 
tion occurred at this time, when Ed- 
ward B. Juni, a fellow dealer of Mr. 
Casey in Jordan, Minn., rose to be the 
first to congratulate him on his success 
and new office. He told the conven- 
tion how proud he was over the fact 
that a brother hardware merchant, and 
especially his own competitor, had been 
elected to the highest office the hard- 
ware world had to bestow. This served 
to show that there is a feeling among 
hardware men that cannot be dupli- 
cated in other fields, and the incident 
brought a great truth home to the mer- 
chants that will be long remembered. 
Hamp Williams, the new vice-presi- 
dent, was also escorted to the platform 
by two fellow members. Mr. Williams 
has been long before the eyes of the 
business world and he has built up an 
enviable reputation as a business man 
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and will make a great teammate for 
the new president. He has talked at 
countless conventions and the business 
world knows that he practises what 
he preaches and they are happy to 
have him so high in the organization. 

The Board of Governors were then 
presented to the convention, and in his 
parting remarks, retiring President 
Healey told all of the State presidents 
and secretaries to see that their State 
meetings opened on time and to waste 
no time in getting down to “brass 
tacks.” He also asked the merchants 
to do all they could through local chan- 
nels to correct the opinion of the pub- 
lic on its false idea of the profit made 
by hardware merchants. He thanked 
the members and the officers for their 
co-operation and help during his term 
of office and wished the new officers 
the best of luck, assuring them of his 
help and interest. Secretary Sheets 
then announced the total registration 
as being 637, after which the conven- 
tion was adjourned. 

The entertainment features of the 
convention are reported elsewhere. 
The actual business sessions were 
closed Thursday night, and nowhere 
was there anything but praise for the 
splendid meeting. 

Just before closing, the Congress 
gave a vote of thanks to the Illinois 
delegation for the manner in which 
they performed their work, and espe- 
cially the entertainment committee. 
They voted that the records be made 
to show Illinois in full attendance at 
all sessions. 





Ten Commandments 


for Retail Hardware 


Salesmen 


By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


OMMANDMENT No. 1—Know 

the goods you’re selling. If you 
don’t know what you’re selling the 
customer must sell himself which 
means, of course, that sales will be 
smaller and fewer. 

Commandment No. 2—Be agree- 
able and courteous. A sullen, dis- 
courteous salesman never gets any- 
where. 

Commandment No. 3—Make it 
plain. If you confuse the customer 
by hazy or wandering descriptions of 
goods, you’ll lose trade. 

Commandment No. 4—Be enthusi- 
astic. The salesman who doesn’t 
take any interest in the customer’s 
wants, who doesn’t put any pep into 
his talk or efforts to sell and who 
looks always on the verge of yawning 
in the customer’s face, never breaks 
sales records. 

Commandment No. 5—Don’t ar- 
gue. There’s no surer way of alien- 
ating trade than to start an argu- 
ment with a man who’s buying 
goods, or who wants to buy goods, 


or can be made to buy your goods. 

Commandment No. 6—Tell the 
truth. Remember that every sale 
should mean a re-sale some time. If 
you lie about the gobtds you sell you’ll 
not only have trouble with your 
initial sale but will kill all chances of 
a re-sale. 

Commandment No. 7—Be normal. 
If you are over-eager to make sales, 
you'll kill sales. And if you’re 
affected, you’ll kill sales. 

Commandment No. 8—Keep the 
personal pronoun out of your selling 
talk. The customer is not interested 
in you and your affairs, he’s inter- 
ested in himself and the goods he’s 
looking at. 

Commandment No. 9—Remember 
names and faces. It’s a big asset to 
be able to call customers by names 
and recall their previous visits to the 
store. 

Commandment No. 10—Think suc- 
cess. If you think gloom and failure 
you'll fail to sell goods; if you think 
success you'll be a success. 
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Dealers Make Merry at Twenty-Third Congress 


Delegates to Chicago Convention Enjoy Excellent 
Entertainment Program—Novel Features Introduced 


L AD there been kings, queens, 

“dooks” and princes present in 
Chicago during the National Congress, 
they could not have been more royally 
entertained than the hardware dele- 
gates who came from the four corners 
of the United States for their annual 
convention. 

In the first place the Illinois associ- 
tion, on which the burden or rather the 
pleasure, fell, went about their tasks, 
determined to make this part of the 
convention the best ever. 

W. E. Stauber, Chicago, was chair- 
man of the general committee and as- 
sociated with him were Fred Ruhling, 
John Wallace, S. J. Koehler and H. E. 
Gnadt. Then there was the ladies’ com- 
mittee and the one on reception. Mon- 
day night the entertainment com- 
mittee went down to the hotel in full 
force and met all the incoming dele- 
gates and their families and arranged 
for the week’s program. 


Enjoyable Theater Party 


Tuesday afternoon the visiting ladies 
were taken for a tour of the big stores 
of Chicago. In the evening, Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co. entertained the 
convention at the Chicago Theater, 
which is one of the largest and newest 
theaters in the country. The entire 
program was very enjoyable and a spe- 
cial bill was put on for the guests who 
numbered about 800. 

Wednesday morning the entertain- 
ment committee had nearly 100 auto- 
mobiles lined up and took the ladies for 
a seventy-three mile drive over the 
boulevard system and through the 
parks, ending with an excellent lunch- 
eon at the South Park Tavern. The eve- 
ning was given over to private dinners 
and theater parties. Many of the State 








delegations held dinners and every one 
was left free to chose his own amuse- 
ment that evening. 

Thursday, the ladies were divided 
into sightseeing groups. About sixty 
of them went to the Art Institute and 
Field’s Museum, forty went to see Hull 
House, fifty-seven went through the 
stock yards, fifty visited Lincoln Park 
and about 250 got passes for the 
Wrigley tower building. 


The Lake Trip 


Thursday evening the entire conven- 
tion went on a lake trip in the SS. 
Columbia. About 625 were present. 
An orchestra furnished the music for 
those who wished to dance and the 
Lane Technical High School Band of 
seventy pieces furnished other  in- 
cidental melody. Refreshments were 
served and everything possible was 
done to make the trip up and down the 
lake shore a memorable occasion. One 
of the entertainment committee, B. J. 
Hawkins took unto himself a bride dur- 
ing the trip. A minister had been 
brought aboard and just at the right 
time the ceremony was performed with 
the National Retail Hardware Associ- 
ation Congress as a witness. The re- 
turn trip was delightful and the City 
of Chicago put on her best appearance 
by electric light for the visitors. 

Friday was given over entirely to 
entertainment, as the Congress had for- 
mally closed on Thursday evening. So 
at nine o’clock, The American Steel & 
Wire Co., had eleven cars of the North 
Shore Line waiting for the visitors. 
The delegates were taken on a thirty- 
five mile ride through the suburbs of 
Chicago and along the lake shore. 
Arriving at Waukegan about 135 auto- 
mobiles waited the ladies to take them 


to the Glenn Flora Country Club for 
luncheon. Here they were royally 
entertained and souvenirs were dis- 
tributed. The men in the meantime, 
preceded by the Lake Technical High 
School Band, which by the way is- the 
champion high school band of the coun- 
try, went through the plant of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. The visi- 
tors were divided into groups of ten 
and each group made the trip through 
the various departments under the 
leadership of a guide. They saw the 
steel and iron billets rolled into rods 
and then cold drawn into wire, an- 
nealed, cleaned, finished and bundled. 
They saw them make nails, bale ties, 
fence and barb wire and visited the 
laboratory and power plants. At the 
conclusion of the trip each man was 
handed a souvenir letter opener and 
led up to a counter where iced drinks 
were served. This feature proved to be 
extremely popular and the location of 
the stand was strategic to say the least. 
Then everybody went over to the com- 
pany’s picnic grove. 

Just as the picnic grove was reached 
each visitor was handed a plate and 
told vo go about the booths and eat and 
drink as much as he wanted. The 
Lane Band was already there and 
started right in to entertain. Guns and 
traps were on hand and the trap shoot- 
ers all lined up to see what they could 
do and to find out how steady their 
nerves were after the week of conven- 
tion. 

Tragedy of the Ball Field 

H. A. Squibbs got two ball teams 
out on the field and the fun began. 
During the course of the game Walter 


M. Floto of the American Steel & Wire 
Co., came to bat and he lined one out 








All ready to start on a tour of inspection of the mills of the American Steel & Wire Co. 








This was but one of the many ways in 


which the delegates improved their time while at the convention 
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into left field. As he tore around to 
second base, he fell, slid, and promptly 
set up a howl. Everybody ran to the 
scene of the accident. The horrified 
dealers backed away save the few who 
took off the injured man’s shoes, collar 
and tie. “Get some ice!” someone 
yelled and Fred Ruhling of Chicago, 
who was greatly exercised, started off 
with a tin cup and came back with a 
piece of ice that would take three ordi- 
nary men to carry. Finally a stretcher 
was found and the supposedly injured 
man was placed on it and covered with 
a blanket. By this time Dr. C. F. Knight, 
the mill’s chief surgeon, arrived with 
his bag and after a table was procured, 
he announced that an amputation 
would be necessary. J. W. Meaker held 
the moaning victim down and poured 
enough chloroform over the mask to 
put the German army to sleep. Final- 
ly the victim subsided and “Doc” pulled 
out the injured member as shown in the 
picture. However he got the wrong 
leg, but that made no difference and 
with the aid of a two man cross cut 
saw he made quick work of the wax 
limb that protruded from beneath the 
blanket. When that saw was produced, 
you should have seen the crowd which 
had been completely hoodwinked up to 
this time. It was a clever stunt and 
the delegates had the thrill of their 
young lives while the “operation” was 
in progress. 

When the ball game opened somebody 
handed the pitcher a wooden ball and 
when the batter struck, the bat flew 
into several pieces. Upon examination 
it was found to be loaded with powder 
which fortunately the impact had not 
set off. 
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J. W. Meaker, at the left, administers the chloroform while Chief Mill Surgeon C. F. 
Knight, American Steel &€ Wire Co., and an assistant “amputate” Walter F. Floto’s 
“injured” limb 


After the great “tragedy” the vis- 
itors were loaded into automobiles and 
driven to Waukegan. Here they were 
again met by the Lane Band and pro- 
ceeded through the city in dress forma- 
tion. At the country club the ladies 
were picked up and all were driven to 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion. After a tour of the beautiful 
grounds the visitors were entertained 
at the Naval Auditorium with music 
and wrestling and boxing matches by 
the sailors. At the close of this pro- 
gram the special was waiting and 
everybody returned to Chicago just in 
time to get their trains for home. The 
day had been a full one and will long 
be remembered. The entire program of 
the final day was given with the com- 


pliments of the American Steel & Wire 
Co. J. W..Meaker was chairman of the 
committee and was ably assisted by H. 
A. Squibbs and J. W. Patterson. Frank 
Burke and W. E. Stauber of the IIli- 
nois Retail Hardware Association also 
played a large part in the success of 
the day. Owing to Mr. Burke’s effort 
the Chamber of Commerce of Wauke- 
gan and other organizations furnished 
the 135 automobiles and the entertain- 
ment of the ladies. 

There was not a thing that marred 
the pleasure of the entire convention 
and the retail hardware men of the 
United States owe a vote of thanks to 
these men who made the entertainment 
features of this National Congress such 
a marked success. 
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Coming Hardware Conventions 





WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AND 
HARDWARE CONVENTION, Kansas City, 
Jan. 16, 17, 18, 19, 1928. H. J. Hodge, 
secretary, Abilene, Kan. 

TEXAS HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 
23, 24, 25, 1928. A. M. Cox, secretary, 
“ne Dallas County Bank Building, Dal- 
as. 

WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Huntington, Jan. 30, 31, Feb. 1, 1923. 
James B. Carson, secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, Feb. 1, 2, 


—— G. F, Sheely, secretary, Argos, 
nd, 
WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE As- 


SOCIATION, Milwaukee Auditorium, Feb. 
7, 8, 9, 1923. P. J. Jacobs, secretary- 
treasurer, Stevens Point. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Feb. 13, 
14, 15, 1923. Le Roy Smith, secretary, 
112 Market Street, San Francisco. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, Feb. 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 1923. Sharon E,. Jones, 
secretary, 1314 Fulton Building, Pitts- 
burgh. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Cleveland, 
Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1923. Exhibition in 
the new Municipal Hall. James B. 
Carson, secretary, 1001 Schwind Build- 
ing, Dayton. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb. 13, 14, 
15, 1923. L. D. Nish, secretary-treas- 
urer, Elgin, Il. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Des Moines, Feb. 18, 14, 15, 16, 1923. 
A. R. Sale, secretary, Mason City. 

NEw YORK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXPOsI- 
TION, Rochester, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 
1923. Headquarters, Powers Hotel, 
Sessions and Exposition at Exposi- 
tion Park. John B. Faley, secretary, 


City Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

NEw ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 23, 1923. George 
A. Fiel, secretary, 10 High St., Boston. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
CAROLINAS (place to be announced 
later) May 9, 10, 11, 12, 1923. T. W. 
Dixon, secretary-treasurer, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, May, 1923, 
(dates to be announced later). L. P. 
Biggs, secretary, 815-816 Southern 
Trust Building, Little Rock. 


Credit Where It Is Due 

The June 29 issue of HARDWARE AGE 
published an article by Robert Bostick 
entitled “Make Your Letters More Sin- 
cere.” This article appeared in a re- 
cent issue of Printers’ Ink, but owing 
to a typographical omission the credit 
line was omitted from the article. We 
desire to call attention to this in order 
to place the credit for the article where 
it was due. 
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Some Suggestions for Increasing Profits 


Well Known Hardware Merchants Give Personal 
Views as to the Best Way of Building Better 
Business for the Retail Store 


dealers of the Blue Grass State 

has, for many years, been actively 
interested in hardware problems. He 
has been identified with the Kentucky 
Hardware and Implement Association 
for a long time and held the office of 
president last year. J. W. Tilton, Car- 
lisle, Ky., needs no introduction to the 


Oe of the prominent hardware 








J. W. Tilton 


hardware dealers of the United States, 
and when HARDWARE AGE asked him to 
say something about the most important 
thing in his business, he said: “One of 
the most important features of my 
business is Service. But, above all, 
this service must be given to your cus- 
tomers, first. This embraces several im- 
pertant conjunctions in order to make 
your business function properly. You 
must be a public servant, you must 
have no headaches, always be in good 
humor and be able to smile when you 
are compelled to refund money for 
merchandise returned knowing that 
you are being unjustly and maliciously 
mistreated. This policy will often 
shame the customer and, perhaps, cure 
him of the annoying practice. 
“Another splendid service to be ren- 
dered is having plenty of ice water for 
your customers. One of my customers 
stated recently that our store was 
known all over the county as having 
the best and coldest water in town, 
and there was always a good supply 
to be had any time one dropped in. 
Telephone service is always cheerfully 
rendered in our store, and we never 


make our customers feel that it is a 
burden to step out into the street to 
call people to the phone when they are 
wanted. 

“Personal contact embodies the most 
important service you can render your 
business if tact is used in this con- 
nection. If possible, personally speak 
or talk to as many of your customers 
as it is possible to encounter. We re- 
cently installed a sporting goods depart- 
ment and a very noticeable result was 
obtained by personal contact. At the 
beginning of the baseball season we pre- 
sented our high schools with complete 
outfits, and ever since we have enjoyed 
the full benefits of all their needs. In- 
cidentally, we have made our store the 
headquarters for the many other neces- 


sities in this connection for the entire 
community. 

“Another form of service which ap- 
peals to the customers is having the 
needed hardware on your shelves when 
called for. Too many disappointments 
in not being able to have merchandise 
when wanted will often be the cause 
cf losing one of your best customers. 
However, this is one of the most diffi- 
cult problems confronting us at this 
time. Generally speaking, 75 per cent 
of the merchants are buying goods on 
a conservative basis, which necessitates 
the buyer being on the job at all times, 
and no less important is the following 
of the markets which will enable him 
te serve his customers by being able to 
obtain goods at the lowest prices.” 


Turnover Counts, Says Kommers 


OME men achieve fame through 
hJ hard work, others get it without 
asking, but A. L. Kommers of Antigo, 
Wis., has created quite a stir during the 
past two years by being able to do a 
$35,000 business on a $3,000 stock in- 
vestment without the aid of clerks or 
anything except himself, his smile and 
his personality. Many of the Middle 
West conventions have enjoyed hear- 
ing him tell just how he was able to 
accomplish the feat, and they also heard 
some of the incidents which occurred 
during his business hours and which 
were full of human interest and valu- 
able merchandising pointers. National 
dailies have interviewed him and maga- 
zines have written him up, and finally 
everybody got to calling him “Turnover 
Kommers.” 

In talking to a HARDWARE AGE repre- 
sentative, Mr. Kommers said: “It is too 
bad more men don’t thoroughly read 
trade journals and study conditions lo- 
cally. Can you imagine a dealer in 
Florida buying four dozen snow shovels 
or a Wisconsin merchant ordering 
spraying material for orange trees? 
Such things have been done. They are 
examples of what may happen as the 
result of lack of knowledge. 

“It is impossible to turn your stock 
by buying in larger quantities than you 
actually need, because a special dis- 
count is given. Is it possible that the 
specialty salesman, who has never been 
in your store or town until the day he 
calls on you, can tell you how much 
axle grease you can sell in a season? 
In short, anybody who does not know 


his trade never will get a turnover, 
except in bed, because his shelves are 
apt to be loaded on a declining market. 
Furthermore, the merchant is unable to 
meet usual terms, to say nothing about 
losing the discount, and is out of the 
staple items because his money is tied - 
up in those things which the other fel- 
low said he could save 5 per cent or 








A. L. Kommers 


more on. It is good business to have 
your investment cover as many different 
items as possible, and forget about 
quantity prices unless you know that 
you can turn that quantity over in a 
short time.” 
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DePrez Advises Alertness 


NE of the leaders of the Indiana 

State Association, who is likewise 
well known to hardware merchants all 
over the country, is D. Wray DePrez 
of the J. G. DePrez Hardware Co., 
Shelbyville, Ind. Mr. DePrez has a 
message of great importance to every 
hardware dealer. It deals with the 
greatest problems confronting us at this 





D. Wray DePrez 


time and the methods of overcoming 
the difficulties are clearly set forth. 
Mr. DePrez says: 

“Hardware Men, Be Alert! 

“As one looks around, one can see 
on all sides returning prosperity. With 
the splendid summer days increasing 
traffic on the highways is noticed. The 
crowds in the hardware stores are 
larger. Compare this with the latter 
part of 1921 and it is apparent that 
money is being spent with greater 
freedom than at any time in recent 
months. The farmers are enjoying 
better times. They are obtaining fair 
remuneration for their crops. Farmers 
are already ordering more liberally, and 
instead of their buying only the ab- 
solute necessities, they are now order- 
ing many things they could not previ- 
ously afford. Wages are lower, no 
doubt, and people may not have as 
much money as they had during the 
profligate times of three years ago, 
but to-day money purchases more, and 
so the measure of satisfaction is really 
greater. 

“With the going of soft times and 
the coming of staple times, it is up to 
the hardware dealers to be alert and 
aggressive and cash in on these better 
times. Now it takes salesmanship to 
merchandise our hardware. We must 
stop being order takers and be live-wire, 
full-of-pep merchants. If the depart- 
ment stores seem to step on our toes 
and appeal to the ladies to get their 
kettles, pots and pans and small hard- 


ware there, hardware dealers must be 
so much more aggressive that the ladies 
will buy their kitchen needs from a 
hardware store. If garages by solicita- 
tion and personal contact go after the 
automobile accessory business, so must 
hardware dealers be awake to these 
methods and be alert to get this busi- 
ness. If furniture stores, by clever ad- 
vertising, try to divert customers to 
their stores for coal oil stoves, ranges, 
refrigerators, we hardware men must 
be even more clever in our advertising 
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and divert these customers to hardware 
stores for this class of merchandising. 

“We, hardware -dealers, know that 
hardware stores are almost public utili- 
ties. We sell necessities and articles of 
construction. ‘Buy Hardware from a 
Hardware Store’ should be our slogan 
in going out after this business that is 
rapidly getting better. Let us not be 
crepe hangers. These times show the 
revival of better days. Look on the 
bright side of life and see the pleasant 
things. Be real alert merchants. Work 
like the devil, advertise and go out and 
keep the hardware trade in the hard- 
ware stores.” 


Special Sales Bring Trade to F. B. Lomas 


NE of the hardware dealers of 

Iowa who stands for all that is 
progressive in merchandising and who 
has for years been closely identified with 
his state association is F. B. Lomas of 
Cresco, Iowa. When HARDWARE AGE 
asked Mr. Lomas what phase of his 
business particularly appealed to him, 
we got the following reply: “The first 
thing that comes to my mind in this 
regard is special sales. I am a firm 
believer in them, not on a general line 
but on some particular item on which 
you can place a real bargain price. 

“We started along this line last De- 
cember and have been running a special 
every month. We have been featuring 
the products of a nationally known 
manufacturer on which we have the 
exclusive agency, and it certainly has 
been a winner with us. One week be- 
fore the sale we clean out our show 
window and cover the glass with a sign 
reading, ‘Watch this window for our 
July special.’ Two days later we fill 
the window with the articles to be 
placed on sale and change our sign to 
read, ‘July Special on Sale Saturday’ 
(the date, time and price are inserted). 

“We started our first sale with but 
five dozen of the special article, selling 
but one to a customer, and the sale 
lasted just twenty minutes. The articles 
went out so fast that we did not have 
time to wrap them up, and at the end 
of twenty minutes Main Street looked 
like an Indian village with every one 
carrying one of the scout axes which 
we had as specials. This proved such 
good advertising that we have not 
wrapped a single article sold under 
these sales. At one of our recent spe- 
cials we had over 200 men, each carry- 
ing an unwrapped hand saw along Main 
Street, and it certainly looked as though 
war had been declared and all of our 
patriotic citizens were hurrrying to join 
the ship builders. 

“In running these sales we used no 
advertising except our show windows, 
made a profit on every article sold and 
interested hundreds of people in this 
manufacturer’s goods as well as drew 
increased trade and sales in other lines. 
Our commercial club recently held a 
community bargain day sale, and sixty- 
three firms offered special bargains for 
this occasion. In checking up the re- 


sults they found that the firms who 
offered real bargains, that is a single 
article at a specified price, were much 
more successful than those which of- 
fered a general discount on a general 
line. For instance, we ran an extra 
heavy galvanized pail at 35 cents and 
put out twenty-five dozen, one to a per- 
son, the first three hours of the sale, 
while one of our competitors, who 
offered his entire aluminum and enamel 
ware at 25 per cent discount, did prac- 
tically no business on the merchandise 
offered. 

“The committee that had charge of 
this sale has notified the members that 
no ads will be accepted for future bar- 
gain day sales which do not run a 
special article at a stipulated price, 
which is a real bargain. The aver- 
age buyer is a suspicious cuss and the 
advertising of a general discount creates 
a suspicion in his already prejudiced 
mind that the retail price has been 
raised to permit a general discount. 








F. B. Lomas 


The plain price in dollars and cents 
gets to him at once, and if it is a real 
bargain the sale is made as soon as the 
price strikes his eye. 

“T am strong for the monthly special 
sales, educating your customers to 
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watch for it, making a real bargain of 
the one item only, and offering a limited 
number at each sale. This system has 
certainly worked out well with us, giv- 


Churchill’s Customers 


B. CHURCHILL, president of the 
¢ Churchill Hardware Co., Gales- 
burg, Ill., says: “We feel this will be a 
normal year. I can see no reason why 
it should not. The only thing holding 
our locality back is the coal strike. 
This has closed our largest industry 
and has thrown hundreds of men out 
of employment, and has decreased the 
number of men on the railroad and has 
slackened things in the factories. When 
this is settled, I see no reason why our 
trade should not be back to normal. 

“In view of the fact that money is 
plentiful and interest rates are falling, 
and that farm products are advancing, 
and that building is starting up, all 
tend to bring business back to where 
it should be. 

“We have put on a special sale every 
Saturday which has brought in many 
new customers, and we have used cir- 
culars sent direct to the farmers. We 
have also used considerable first page 
advertising. We feel, however, that the 
thing that has done most to stimulate 
our business is following the market 
down, giving our customers the benefit 
of the drop, just as soon as we receive 
it. I believe our customers appreciate 
this more than anything else, and I 
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ing us a profit on each sale and has 
created extra business in this line of 
merchandise, besides giving us splendid 
advertising.” 


Appreciate Reductions 


believe it has brought us more new 
trade. We hear no kicking on prices and 
people are buying more freely than 














G. B. Churchill 


they have in the past year. 
all, we look for a good year.” 


So, all in 


Watch the Chain Store, Advises Abbott 


ONVENTION time is like a family 

reunion. First there are the fa- 
miliar faces of the men who have stood 
by the good ship Hardware through 
its sometimes perilous voyage, and then 
there are the new faces of the coming 
generation that are gradually taking 
their places at the helm. One of the 
men who has been associated with 
everything of interest in hardware for 
a number of years and who is still 
vitally interested in his state and the 
national association is L. C. Abbott of 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 

The “old timers” all know him per- 
sonally and the newer generation have 
heard about him, and so HARDWARE 
AGE is pleased to give Mr. Abbott’s 
ideas at convention time. He says: 

“My experience on the retail floor of 
a hardware store the past two years 
has been limited to purchases in front 
of the counter, and one hundred words 
could easily cover my immediate knowl- 
edge of the problems that confront the 
man selling tin pans, nails and fish 
hooks. 

“After forty years of retailing I 
thought it best to quit, but after loaf- 
ing more or less for eight months my 
wife told me to go and get a job, which 
I did, but not behind the counter. 





“My observation during this period 
leads me to believe that the greatest 
competition with us, and increasing, are 
the chain stores. In our town of 18,000 
people we have Woolworth, Kresge, 
Penny, Spurgeon, Red Ball, Bake Rite 
stores, all operated by corporations 
whose interest in the welfare of the 
local community is confined to the sole 
desire of how much can they take out 
of it and how little can they leave. 
Stores of this character do not build 
up the community spirit. Charity, 
good roads, church support, public wel- 
fare, local benefits and celebrations re- 
ceive but little encouragement from 
this class of merchants. They are large 
buyers and depend on volume for their 
net returns. They demand the best 
locations, pay the price, and this boosts 
other locations to a rental value that 
is excessive. 

“As I am a landlord as well as a 
merchant, I believe I can see ahead far 
enough to feel the time coming when 
the small towns and cities will in a 
commercial way be controlled by this 
class of stores. 

“Why is this condition alarming? 
First the chain stores are unlimited 
in their buying power. They pay the 
price for the location. Their manager 
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is educated and drilled in that special 
line and style of business. Small 
profits and large volume make the 
dividend. Outside of rent and manager, 
expense is nominal. Display and win- 
dow decorations constitute their ad- 
vertising. Keep taking out, but put 
nothing back, is their motto, 

“Every business has its own prob- 
lems. The hardware merchant has his 
from all angles. Some lines are still 
high—others almost back to normal, 
and regardless of trade conditions he 
is blamed by both consumer and poli- 
tician for the high cost of merchandise. 

“And it’s well for us old fellows to 
step aside. If we continued in the 
game until resurrection morning, what 
chance would the boys have for ad- 
vancement? But, seriously, I spend 
many hours going over the work of 
the N. R. H. A. during the years I 
was on the board. It seems but yester- 
day those hours of pleasant conferences 
with Bogardus, Corey, McNamara, 
Commack and others who have passed 
beyond. 

“This we must expect. The evolu- 
tion of life is but a thread in this con- 
tinuous web of activity. The sun, 
moon, earth and all other of God’s 
handiwork go on continuously. Human 
life is like the flower—it comes and goes 
with the season—soon forgotten—for 
others come to take their places.” 





Sporting Goods Show for 
Chicago 

A national sport and outdoor show, 
in connection with a national conven- 
tion of sporting goods dealers, is to 
be held in Chicago, November 13 to 18. 

The sessions of the convention will 
be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
The program will consist of talks made 
by leading men of the industry. The 
subjects will cover a wide range, and 
emphasis will be put on advertising 
and selling. Cecil M. Baskett of St. 
Louis, Mo., is acting as temporary 
chairman of the convention. 

In connection with the convention 
there will be an exhibition at the 
Broadway Armory. The entire vast 
expanse of the armory will be filled 
with the exhibits of the manufacturers 
of sport, athletic and outdoor equip- 
ment. It is claimed that this will be 
the greatest exposition of its kind ever 
attempted. It will be the first time 
in the history of the industry that the 
leading manufacturers of sport and 
outdoor equipment will all be repre- 
sented under one roof. The jobbers 
of these lines will take an active part, 
and all will feature advertising and 
selling methods as well as dealer helps. 

Unless something unforeseen hap- 
pens, the reduced fares will prevail, 
and a large attendance of hardware 
dealers and sporting goods men is 
looked for. The offices of the exposi- 
tion are located at Room 660, 443 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, and C. J. 
Dockarty, chairman of the show, is in 
charge at that address. 
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A Message to the Readers of Hardware Age 
from President C. H. Casey 


Newly Elected Head of National Retail Hardware 
Association Urges Dealers to Make Prices 
Follow Manufacturers’ Reductions 
and to Promote Harmony 


OST of us know and appreci- 
M ate that there is a little 

strained relationship, a little 
feeling between the people of the 
country and those of the city. By 
that I mean those who actually live 
and work on the land and those who 
reside in the various small or large 
cities. 

This has been aggravated consid- 
erably by the great discrepancy in 
remuneration received by the farmer 
during the past two years and that 
received by even the most common 
sort of labor in the city. It*has been 
further irritated by speakers of a 
semi-socialistic character who always 
seem to delight in arraying one class 
against the other. They have had a 
splendid opportunity in the last 
eighteen months. They were given 
“aid and comfort,” unwittingly 
though it may be, by a goodly num- 
ber of merchants in all lines, both 
wholesale and retail, who seemed un- 
willing to reduce selling prices as 
promptly as they took advantage of 
the raises on the other side of the 
incline. 

All merchants know that this was 
a short-sighted policy. We know that 
it was and is the exception rather 
than the rule in the hardware field, 
yet there were a few, and the agita- 
tors used these rare cases as being 
typical of every merchant and held 
all of us up to the gaze of the farmer 
as horrible examples of greed and 
avarice. 

My thought’ was, when I started 
to write in this vein, that all mer- 
chants, but particularly the hard- 
ware merchant, who perhaps comes 

















President C. H. Casey 


ist than do merchants in other lines, 
would see to it that their prices take 
every decline that has been made by 
the manufacturer, missing no oppor- 
tunity to break down this scrt of in- 


visible barrier and offsetting, to the 
greatest extent possible, the ravages 
that have been carried on for some 
time past. 

Years ago, it seems to me, there 
was an entirely different and more 
hospitable sentiment between town 
and country and a return to the same 
condition, I am convinced, would be 
desirable for all concerned. There 
are no real, honest-to-goodness rea- 
sons for antagonism. We cannot all 
live in the country, neither can all 
reside in the towns and cities. Cer- 
tain advantages enjoyed by city 
dwellers are more than offset by the 
many really worth while joys of 
country life. 

In behalf of the great State of 
Minnesota and of the Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association of Minne- 
sota, I want to express my apprecia- 
tion of the very great honor the 
hardware men of the United States 
have conferred on them by placing 
a Minnesota man at the head of their 
association. I realize the responsi- 
bility and I recognize the fact that 
it is the State and perhaps the great 
Northwest upon whom the honor is 
conferred and not on the individual 
I will make an honest effort to main- 
tain their dignity and I hope to have 
the co-operation of all association 
workers. 

The prospects ahead are bright 
and prosperity for all looms larger 
and larger on the horizon. So with 
honesty in our souls and the love of 
God in our hearts we should go on 
to better things with each succeed- 
ing day to our own honor and the 
glory of Him who guides our des- 
tiny. 


in closer contact with the agricultur- 
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Editor’s Note: 


We submit the following table of values of manufac- 
tured hardware and affiliated lines, compiled by Oliver 
Brothers, Inc., New York and Pittsburgh, for their 
clients and reproduced by us because of the valuable 
data given and which we know will be welcomed by 
our readers. 

This table of values applying to manufactured hard- 
ware, will, we are sure, prove to be a valuable supple- 
ment to the table of values of iron, steel wire and 
metal materials published in our issue of March 2, 
1922, and which latter table can be obtained from Oliver 
Brothers, Inc., 71-73 Murray Street, New sorx, I. Y., 
upon request.—Editor HARDWARE AGE. 

Comments: The prices shown in this table of manu- 
factured hardware and affiliated lines have been taken 
from our records compiled in following the price 
fluctuations in connection with our regular business 
as resident buyers for wholesale houses, domestic 
and foreign, and we believe it will be exceptionally 
interesting to all merchants, hardware merchants in 
particular. 

We have reduced lists and discounts to unit prices 
or unit quantity prices as the case may be, and in 


i Material 
Steel railroad spikes % x 5%........-... 








Track bolts, square nut, % x 3%..... 
2 eR Se See eee 
Heavy hammers and sledges, 5 lb. and over 








hardware 


Manufactured Hardware Table 


1912 to 1922 


Compiled by 


Oliver Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y.-Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 


Unit 


1912 


1912 


doing this we have taken into consideration the fact 
that the list prices on some items have been changed 
from time to time and the net prices shown are based 
upon the lists and discounts in effect on the dates 
given. The figures opposite the subject Wood Screws 
represent the discounts reduced to a unit percentage. 
The prices shown represent what would be recognized 
as a reasonable wholesale price allowed by the man- 
ufacturer to the wholesale merchant (the jobber). 

The lowest average prices will be found in column 
under “March, 1915,” although lower prices on some 
commodities are to be found in other columns. 

The highest prices are to be found distributed 
between “July, 1917, and September, 1920." Many of 
the highest prices were put into effect after the war 
had ended, during 1918, 1919 and 1920. 

We believe a study of the prices shown in this table 
of manufactured hardware, in conjunction with our 
table of market values of March 2, of iron, steel, wire 
and metal materials, would be time well spent to those 
who are familiar with the materials entering into the 
manufacture of the finished product. 

Oliver Brothers, Inc. 
New York-Pittsburgh. 





Feb., 
1913 





Dec., March, 


1914 1915 


Dec., 
1916 


July, 
1917 


Nov., 
1918 


Jan., 
1920 


Sept., 
1920 


Jan., 
1921 


May, Jan., 


1921 


Aug., 
1921 


Oct., 
1921 


Feb., March, 
1922 1922 1922 





--+ 100 Lb. 
-- 100 Lb. 


1.35 
1.90 


1.80 


2.20 


1.80 


1.35 1.35 


3.40 


5.00 


3.90 


3.60 


5.00 3.65 3.30 3.00 2.35 2.25 2.20 2.20 _ 





2.35 


1.80 1.70 


4.75 


7.00 


4.90 


5.50 


7.50 5.25 4.50 4.15 3.75 3.25 3.00 3.00 





~ 100 Lb. 


1.80 


2.00 


2.00 


1.80 1.65 


4.00 


6.50 


7.50. 


6.25 


4.3 


7.25 6.50 5.75 5.25 5.25 





100 Lb. 


4.26 


4.74 


4.74 


4.62 3.54 


7.50 


10.80 


10.80 


9.23 


4.35 4.50 
6.41 


10.80 9.72 8.75 7.88 7.88 





Railroad picks, 6 to 7 Ib....... 


Doz. 


2.43 


2.70 


3.38 


2.31 1.87 


4.86 


7.29 


9.00 


7.69 


641 6.41 
4.86 


8.55 7.69 6.75 6.08 6.08 





Machine boits, 5 x 4.. 


100 Pes. 


1.35 


1.78 


1.92 


1.35 1.32 


4.26 


4.97 


3.83 


4.05 


4.86 4.86 
1.82 


5.33 2.84 2.84 2.13 1.91 





Hot pressed nuts, square, blank, 4% in 


100 Lb. 


2.30 


3.00 


3.20 


2.60 2.30 2.20 


6.30 


6.50 


6.50 


6.50 


1.73 1.30 
3.50 


8.50 6.50 4.75 3.77 3.75 





Iron turnbuckles, 1 in. with stub ends...... 


100 Pes. 


28.59 


28.51 


28.51 


27.80 26.34 26.34 


45.58 


57.20 


57.20 


61.60 


70.40 55.44 55.44 50.16 


3.50 3.25 
45.98 . 48.40 





Spring cotters, steel, % x 1%. ae 


-1000 Pes. 


0.42 


0.42 


0.44 


0.44 0.41 0.41 


0.78 


0.96 


1.02 


0.78 


48.40 39.60 
0.54 


1.16 0.91 0.82 0.70 0.70 





Small black rivets, 4% x 1%, in kegs...... 


100 Lb. 


2.31 


2.48 


2.68 


2.56 2.56 2.40 


7.92 


8.21 


7.20 


7.20 


0.54 0.47 
3.70 


8.80 6.40 5.17 4.79 4.32 





American cut tacks, No. 4, blued, in bulk 


100 Lb. 


4.22 


4.22 


6.18 


5.20 5.22 4.96 


11.60 


16.25 


15.10 


17.15 


70. 2 | 
11.75 


18.15 14.75 14.00 13.00 12.00 11.75 11.75 





Wood screws, flat head, iron........ 


Per Cent 
Off List 


0.9297 


0.9318 


0.926 


0.926 0.94 


0.9198 0.82 


0.784 


0.784 


0.82 


0.784 0.80 0.8169 0.8502 0.8542 0.8847 0.8405 0.9145 





Shovels, plain back, No. 2, 4th grade.. 


3.83 


4.25 


3.83 


4.31 4.31 3.90 


6.05 


8.50 


11.51 


10.90 


12.90 10.90 10.90 10.90 7.50 9.50 9.50 9.50 





Screw, hook and strap hinges, 22 in. to 36 in 


2.30 


2.40 


2.40 


2.20 2.00 2.00 


4.00 


5.00 


5.25 


4.75 


5.50 5.25 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.25 





Ball tip, loose pin, steel butts, 3% x 3%.... 


0.55 


0.58 


0.64 


0.64 0.58 0.61 


1.32 


1.75 


1.75 


2.20 


2.20 2.00 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.55 1.55 1.55 





Wrought brass butts, 2 in. narrow.. 


3.38 


3.38 


3.38 


3.38 2.95 3.80 


7.17 


7.17 


7.81 


7.02 


7.02 7.02 6.33 6.33 5.49 5.49 5.49 5.49 





Stillson pattern wrenches, 10 in.... 


4.87 


4.87 


4.87 4.87 4.75 


7.70 


9.00 


10.00 


10.00 


11.81 10.12 9.87 9.87 8.78 8.78 8.78 8.78 





Monkey wrenches, knife handle, 10 in 





4.33 


4.32 


4.32 4.32 4.32 


7.77 


10.49 


11.66 


11.88 


13.20 13.20 11.88 10.69 10.69 7.13 7.13 7.13 





Files, 10 in. flat bastard............. eee . 





1.13 


1.13 


1.13 1.13 1.13 


1.89 


2.09 


2.73 


2.39 


2.66 2.66 2.27 2.27 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 





Carbon twist drills, 4 in., round straight shank 





0.85 


0.85 0.85 0.79 


1.14 


1.42 


1.46 


1.39 


1.39 1.63 1.63 1.30 1.30 1.23 1.23 1.23 





Chisels, plain handle and edge, 1 in 





Soldering coppers, 4 lb. base (July, 1921, and later, 


Ee See 





Post-hole diggers, Eureka pattern..... 





Car movers, Badger.... jt Les 





Wire rope, cruc. cast steel, 6 s re, 





after woven ..... 
Wire screen cloth, 12 mesh, black 
Galvanized water pails, 10 qt..... 














for iron pipe, 5 in . 





Axes, unhandled, first quality standard grade, single 


bit, base 
Plain tin wash basins, 12% in., st 


Circular spring balances, 30 lb. x oz 








1.97 1.97 1.97 


3.71 


4.01 


4.70 


5.35 


5.35 6.27 5.49 5.49 5.49 5.49 5.49 5.49 





0.22% 


0.20% 0.20 0.19 


0.41 


0.42 


0.48 


0.2 


0.29% 0.24 0.21 0.19 0.18% 0.19% 0.18% 0.18% 





6.00 


6.00 5.00 5.00 


6.00 


9.00 


12.50 


13.00 


17.00 17.00 15.00 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 10.00 





2 Mua 
Poultry netting, 2-in. mesh, 19-gage wire, galvanized 


Doz. 


25.68 


24.00 25.00 25.00 


27.50 


27.50 


36.00 


34.80 


48.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 





100 Ft. 


4.79 4.41 4.41 


9.98 


11.90 


11.55 


9.28 


9.28 9.88 9.28 8.68 8.68 8.08 8.08 8.08 





Roll of 


600 Sq. Ft. 


oc LOO BS. 2. 


i. 


1.88 1.69 


3.47 


3.47 


4.13 


4.13 


4.13 4.13 4.13 4.13 3.51 3.51 3.51 3.51 





0.90 0.90 


1.60 


1.75 


1.95 


2.05 


2.05 2.25 2.25 2.05 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 





16.38 18.14 


28.74 


33.60 


45.97 





1.80 


1.80 1.80 


2.57 


3.35 


4.45 4.55 


40.32 


50.40 31.92 28.73 24.19 24.19 24.19 22.98 22.98 





5.00 5.20 4.30 4.10 4.10 3.85 3.85 3.85 





Doz. 


__ Doz. 
Gross 


~ Each ~ 


3.58 


4.50 


4.36 


6.00 


4.36 


3.67 3.58 3.59 


6.30 


7.18 


8.60 


9.5 


10.77 9.58 8.82 6.80 6.30 6.30 5.67 5.67 





6.00 


5.75 4.50 3.50 


6.03 


6.03 _ 


8.50 


“10.44 


11.50 


10.44 


13.50 


14. 


16.00 15.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 





10.44 


tT. 


17.16 15.45 14.68 14.60 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.90 





5.40 6.00 


7.00 





34 Lawn mowers, 14-in., ball-bearing... 


Each 


2.90 2.90 


7.50 


3.60 5.00 


3.60 


8.00 


9.00 


9.00 9.00 9.00 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 





5.50 


7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 
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Senate Completes Metal Tariff Schedule 


Cutlery Rates Provoke Bitter Controversy — 
_ Importers Resent Charge of Deception— 
High Duty on Tungsten Steel Tools 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3, 1922. 


ITH the thermometer on: Cap- 
W\ itol Hill climbing into the nine- 

ties it is not surprising that 
the Republican leaders of the Senate, 
after eighteen months of tariff discus- 
sion, should be seriously debating the 
necessity of adopting a gag rule to 
put the Fordney-McCumber bill on the 
statute books before snow flies. Tem- 
pers are daily growing shorter, and 
the air of the Senate chamber is so 
charged with electricity that you can 
get a spark an inch long from any 
of the metal fittings of the visitors’ 
gallery. 

The particular thing that is getting 
the goat of Chairman McCumber of the 
Finance Committee, who is in charge 
of the bill, is the dilatory program of 
the minority Senators, who, he de- 
clares, are being supplied with ammu- 
nition to delay and obstruct the prog- 
ress of the bill by importers who hope, 
by these tactics, to induce the Finance 
Committee to lower the level of rates 
now being written into the pending 
measure. 


Importers Fought Hard 


There can be no doubt that Senator 
McCumber has a sound basis for the 
charge that the importing interests 
are appealing to minority Senators, 
and especially to the minority members 
of the Finance Committee, to resist 
amendments raising rates. On the ba- 
sis of more than thirty years’ experi- 
ence in observing national legislation, 
I do not hesitate to say that it is poor 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


policy, from a purely selfish standpoint, 
for the importing interests to make 
an open fight on a protective tariff 
bill by appealing to minority Senators. 

Of course, everybody knows that the 
Fordney-McCumber bill is frankly not 
only a protective measure, but a meas- 
ure designed to supply more protection 
than has been furnished by any tariff 
legislation since the McKinley Act. In 
addition, rates are being jacked up 
with a view to offsetting depreciated 
foreign currencies, which present a 
problem qu_te independent of any pro- 
tective theory. 

If I were an importer and desired 
to obtain concessions from the Senate 
leaders, I would attempt to do business 
with those in charge of the bill. I 
should hardly expect to get anywhere 
by supplying ammunition to the minor- 
ity to shoot at the majority. 


Debate Is Long Wrangle 


And yet the Congressional Record 
is full of evidences that the soundness 
of this principle is not appreciated. 
The result is that, instead of a rapidly 
moving, logical debate with the pros- 
pect of passing the pending tariff bill 
in the course of a month or two, the 
country is being treated to an endless 
wrangle that gets nowhere and that 
threatens to continue until the regular 
meeting day of Congress in December. 

Another element that is causing 
much irritation is the fact that one- 
third of the members of the Senate are 
running for re-election and are ex- 
ceedingly anxious to get out into the 


campaign. At the pyesent rate of 
procedure it will be impossible to com- 
plete the pending bill before election 
day, which will mean either that Sen- 
ators will be unable to stump their 
states at all or will be charged with 
neglecting their duties in Washington. 

A fortnight ago I sketched for you 
briefly the Senate debate on the cutlery 
schedule, in the course of which some 
pretty harsh things were said of im- 
ported knives, shears and razors. Ger- 
man goods, especially, were assailed, 
and high rates on cheap pocket knives 
were defended on the ground that, in- 
asmuch as they wouldn’t cut cheese, 
they ought to be excluded from the 
country by prohibitory duties. 


McLean Attacks German Cutlery 


Senator McLean of Connecticut was 
one of the chief assailants of German 
cutlery, while Senator Jones of New 
Mexico, a leading minority member of 
the Finance Committee, urged lower 
rates on the entire schedule. Razors, 
shears and knives all came in for Sen- 
ator McLean’s attention, and during 
the course of his remarks he suggested 
that if the Senate knew the ratio be- 
tween the importations and the produc- 
tion of certain well-known cutlery 
houses that have plants in this coun- 
try, but that do a large importing 
business, there would be no hesitation 
about applying the high rates sug- 
gested by the Finance Committee. 

Senator McLean’s attacks have 
drawn a rejoinder from H. Boker & 
Ce., Inc., of New York City, who were 
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frequently referred to by Senator Mc- 
Lean and others in the debate. Ed- 
ward Grafmueller, as spokesman for 
the Boker concern, has addressed a 
letter to Senator Jones in which he 
makes some statements that are inter- 
esting to readers of HARDWARE AGE 
quite apart from their tariff aspect. 
Concerning German razors, Mr. Graf- 
mueller says: 


Defence of Boker Incorporated 


“IT have read with a great deal of 
interest the Congressional Record on 
the cutlery schedules, and want to as- 
sure you that it was furthest from 
my mind to deceive you as regards the 
landed cost of any item. I refer par- 
ticularly to razors No. 101. 

“Senator McLean asks why I should 
deem it worth while to deceive you. 
The facts, as the Senator states, as 
to the costs of this razor in August, 
1921, are correct. As to the cost of 
the same razor on an invoice of April 
28, 1922, he is also correct that it was 
cheaper than in August, 1921, with 
this difference, that the razor cost us 
$3.79 in Germany and not $3.15, as he 
states. The reason for this is that 
we had orders placed at firm prices, 
and, as the value of the mark in Au- 
gust, 1921, was $0.0119 against a mark 
cost of $0.0035 in April, 1922, this ac- 
counts for difference in the cost, and 
is due to the factories having accepted 
our orders at firm prices, not appre- 
ciating at that time that the mark 
would drop so much. 


Orders Placed at “Firm Prices” 


“We have always contended with our 
factory in Germany that our goods 
were placed at firm prices. They, on 
their part, while shipping some items 
at firm prices in some instances, have 
cabled us that they would have to get 
certain advances on some items, in 
which case we always consented to 
their shipping the goods at the ad- 
vances. This is borne out by the state- 
ment later in the letter regarding cost 
of knife No. 6066, which in March was 
one price and in April materially 
higher. 

“But the important point is not what 
goods have cost us in the past, but 
what they will cost us in the future, 
and this razor will cost us on any 
future order that we may place $11.48 
landed in New York, duty paid. 

“The American comparable razor is 
sold to-day at $11 per dozen, and it 
is not a cheap article; it is rated in 
quality as good as any razor made in 
America. I am sending you a sample, 
which you can compare with the No. 
101 that you have. You will note that 
this American razor is a full hollow- 
ground razor, well finished, and any 
number of wholesale houses who han- 
dle this razor can substantiate what 
I say; i.e. that it is a first-quality 
razor and rates with any of the high- 
grade razors made in this country. 

“Senator Frelinghuysen quotes an 
American razor of which the whole- 
sale selling price is $17.05. I do not 
know the razor that he used for com- 
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parison, but I do know that the sam- 
ple that we sent you ranks with any 
other American razor, and therefore 
it is more than likely that the price 
of $17.05 was a quotation during the 
high war times and not the price to- 
day.” 
Those German Knives 


Among the exhibits placed before the 
Senate by Senator McLean a fortnight 
ago was an assortment of German 
knives, ranging in price from less than 
a dollar per dozen up to several dol- 
lars each. In replying to some of 
Senator McLean’s assertions, Mr. Graf- 
mueller says: 

“I will now take up knife No. 6066. 
Senator McLean states that, accord- 
ing to the Reynolds report, the landed 
cost for this knife at that time was 
$5.75 per dozen. I will take for grant- 
ed that it is correct, though I have not 
checked up this figure. Then the Sen- 
ator goes on and states that in April 
of this year this same knife cost $2.55, 
landed cost. Both of the above two 
figures are, of course, without duty. 
The facts in the case are that on our 
invoice of March 27, 1922, we did re- 
ceive some of these knives at approxi- 
mately this landed cost of $2.55 with- 
out duty, but on invoice of April 28, 
1922, we received some of these same 
knives on which the landed cost, with- 
out duty, was $4.27. This difference 
in one month is due to advances that 
we had to pay, and also due to the 
mark being approximately $0.0033 on 
the March invoice and $0.0035 on the 
April invoice. 

“This only bears out what I men- 
tioned to you, that goods keep advanc- 
ing from Germany, and I want to 
impress you further with the fact that 
any orders that we may place will only 
be filled at the gold value of the mark 
plus 25 per cent, which would make 
this knife cost $8.87. 

“The Senator further stated that a 
comparable American knife was being 
sold at $13. We do not,know to which 
American knife he referred, but we 
make this same knife equal in finish, 
etc., in our own American factory and 
we sell it to-day at $11.25 per dozen. 
This comparative figure will show you 
that even the present rate of duty 
would only leave us a fair profit if 
we sell it at the price of the American 
comparable article. To me it seems 
that the selling prices which were 
quoted by the Senators on the Repub- 
lican side are those that they got for 
goods some time ago, and I think that 
they should further investigate the 
American prices that they have. 

“The prices that I quote you are ab- 
solutely authentic, and our American 
knives are rated with other first-class 
American goods.” 

Concerning shears, Mr. Grafmueller 
argues against high duties on the 
American product on the ground that 
there is little, if any, German competi- 
tion on these goods, and because the 
Government reports show that there 
have been large exportations of shears 
to Europe for some years. 
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In a general statement, designed to 
meet the allegations made by Senator 
McLean and others respecting the Ger- 
man interests of firms whose joint let- 
ter was reproduced in this correspond- 
ence a fortnight ago, Mr. Grafmueller 
says: 

“The Senator from Connecticut as- 
sumes that we are owners of the Ger- 
man factory. What his basis is for 
expressing this opinion on the floor of 
the Senate I do not know, but the facts 
in the case are that the family of 
Boker is a large one in Germany, and 
they are in different lines of manufac- 
turing. The firm of Heinrich Boker 
& Co., Solingen, has absolutely no in- 
terest whatever in our concern, nor 
have we any interest whatever in their 
concern. We are the United States 
agents for them, and we must buy 
goods at the best prices that we can 
from them. When the Senator implies 
that it was to my advantage to deceive 
you he is making rather a broad asser- 
tion, which he cannot justify in any 
way. 

‘The Senator further states that it 
would be interesting to know what 
proportion of our business was im- 
ports and what proportion was Ameri- 
can goods. The percentage of our 
German importations of our business 
last year was 15 per cent. 

“The Senator further states that 
American factories are running on half 
time and with only a skeleton force. 
Both of our factories are running full 
time, one of them with a larger num- 
ber of employees than in pre-war times 
and the other with about two-thirds of 
our pre-war force. 


Importers Do Not Control Situation 


“The Senator from Connecticut fur- 
ther states that these importers control 
the situation and can make the prices 
on the foreign goods. That is also 
rather a broad assertion. When the 
German Government passes a law that 
compels the invoicing of goods in dol- 
lars at the advances that I have men- 
tioned to you—i.e., ranging from 25 
to 40 per cent over the gold mark 
value—surely no one in any seriousness 
would state that we here as American 
importers could compel the German 
Government to make such prices as 
suited us. 

“The statement of the importers as 
to the conditions and as to what they 
consider a fair rate of duty is based 
upon the knowledge of actual condi- 
tions and with the thought uppermost 
in their minds that our American in- 
terests must have ample protection. 
Of the three firms who signed the state- 
ment one has $1,500,000 invested in 
American plants and one of the others 
well over $500,000, the third has a 
small capital investment, but they are 
making American scissors only.” 

Senator McLean made several efforts 
to answer Senator Jones’ arguments re- 
specting the cutlery and other duties 
of the pending bill, but the latter de- 
clined to yield, thus cutting off the 
replies which Senator McLean was 
anxious to make. Coming after the 
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adoption of the cutlery schedule, this 
feature of the debate did not result in 
any changes in rates and probably will 
not have any effect upon the cutlery 
schedule. 


Duties on High-Speed Steel Tools 


When the Senate reached the pro- 
visions of the bill relating to steel tools, 
Chairman McCumber offered a new 
paragraph prepared as an amendment 
by the Finance Committee, imposing a 
60 per cent duty on high-speed drills, 
reamers, etc., as follows: 

Par. 392b. Twist drills, reamers, 
milling cutters, taps, dies and metal- 
cutting tools of all descriptions, not 
specially provided for, containing more 
than six-tenths of 1 per cent of tung- 
sten or molybdenum, 60 per cent ad 
valorem. 

The two Ohio Senators, Mr. Willis, 
a Republican, and Mr. Pomerene, a 
Democrat, promptly came to Senator 
McCumber’s support, declaring that, 
in view of the duty placed on high- 
speed steel, the rate suggested for tools 
made therefrom would only provide a 
reasonable protection. Senator Willis 
said in part: 


Steel Duty Above Tool Duty 


“My attention was drawn to this 
item through correspondence with L. B. 
Webster of the Cleveland Twist Drill 
Co., William H. Egan of the Whitman- 
Barnes Co. of Akron, Ohio, and E. A. 
Noll of the National Tool Co. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which brought out the fact 
that under the bill as it stood there 
was a higher rate of duty provided on 
the raw material than there was on 
the finished product. I brought this 
to the attention of the committee, and 
the committee referred the matter to 
the Tariff Commission. I have a very 
complete report, which would, I assure 
the Senator from Utah, in the view of 
the Tariff Commission justify the rate 
of 60 per cent. I think if I had the 
time to present the facts to the Sena- 
tor he would not offer the amendment 
which he has proposed. I hope the 
amendment offered by the junior Sen- 
ator from Utah will be defeated and 
that the rate of 60 per cent, named 
by the committee, will be agreed to.” 

In this connection Senator Willis 


Submitted the Tariff Commission’s re- 


port, which embraces an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the proper tariff treatment 
of high-speed steel and tools made 
therefrom, Extracts from this report 
will be read with much interest. 


Views of Tariff Commission 


“Tools made of high-speed steel,” 
Says the commission, “are dutiable 
under the proposed act at a lower ad 
valorem rate than the steel of which 
they are made. The tools are governed 
by the rate in paragraph 393, which 
in the Senate bill is 40 per cent, while 
the steel is dutiable under paragraphs 
304 and 305 at rates which, according 
to present prices, are equivalent to ad 
valorem duties ranging from 54 to 60 
per cent. 


“It should be noted in this connec- 
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tion that the value of the high-speed 
steel used in the manufacture of these 
tools constitutes a widely varying per- 
centage of their total value.” . 

Taking the last August prices of 
well-known sizes of American twist 
drills made of 18 per cent tungsten 
steel and comparing them with the con- 
temporaneous price of high-speed steel 
in the form of bars, the commission 
shows a ratio of steel value to tool 
value of 16 per cent in the case of 
a quarter-inch twist drill, the ratio in- 
creasing until for a one-and-one-half- 
inch drill it is 25.6 per cent. Continu- 
ing, the report says: 

“In the case of certain twist drills, 
short set—jobbers’ length—the prices 
per pound ranged from $6 to $250, and 
the ratio of raw material value to sell- 
ing price was consequently much 
smaller, ranging from about 12 per 
cent to but a fraction of 1 per cent. 


Waste of Steel Is Factor 


“As there is considerable waste of 
steel in the manufacture of some of 
these tools, the ratios of steel value 
to tool value are greater than the: per- 
centages here stated. Precise figures 
are difficult to give, because the amount 
of cutting done on the tool blank va- 
ries greatly, and in some drills the 
shank is made of carbon steel and only 
the drill itself of high-speed steel. Fur- 
thermore, in some mills the scrap or 
cuttings are remelted for further use 
without much loss, and in others are 
sold to steel mills at a considerable 
loss. 

“Since last August the prices of twist 
drills and other small tools into which 
high-speed steel enters have fallen 
more than the price of the steel itself. 
The American price of high-speed steel 
ranges from about 70 cents to 80 cents 
per pound, while the tools above tabu- 
lated are proportionately much lower 
in value. 


Tool Disproportionately Low 


“According to one dealer, the pres- 
ent selling price of a 1-inch taper 
shank high-speed drill is $2.81. The 
same drill last August sold for $5. 
The amount of steel consumed in the 
manufacture of this drill is given as 
2.96 pounds. At 70 cents per pound 
the cost of the steel utilized is $2.072. 
The scrap or cuttings in the process 
of manufacture amount approximately 
to 50 per cent. This scrap is sold at 
about 15 cents per pound, making about 
21.2 cents that can be credited to re- 
covery. The cost of the high-speed 
steel, therefore, utilized in the manu- 
facture of a 1l-inch taper shank high- 
speed drill amounts to $1.86, or 66.2 
per cent of its present selling price. 

“It should be said in this connection 
that the present prices of small tools 
made of high-speed steel are dispro- 
portionately low. Ordinarily the value 
of the steel entering into the manu- 
facture of small tools is much less than 
at present. Nevertheless, in the case 
of several important tools, the propor- 
tion of steel value to tool cost is large. 

“The small tool industry in the 


Prices 
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United States is a large one. While no 
figures are available regarding the 
total amount of capital invested in this 
branch of manufacture, a conservative 
estimate would be from $30,000,000 to 
$50,000,000. A rough estimate of the 
number of employees in some thirty- 
two companies is 25,000 to 30,000. A 
considerable part of. this extensive in- 
dustry is intimately affected by the 
relative rates imposed on high-speed 
steel and the tools into which the steel 
enters. 


Commission Suggests High Duty 


“In general, the following statements 
may be made: 

“1. At the present foreign prices of 
high-speed steel—50 to 65 cents per 
pound—the ad valorem equivalent of 
the duties imposed by the Senate bill 
ranges from 55 to 60 per cent. 

“2. Small tools, like twist drills, 
reamers and milling cutters, are duti- 
able in the Senate bill under para- 
graph 393 at 40 per cent ad valorem. 

“3. The cast of the raw material 
(high-speed steel), of which some of 
the more commonly used of these tools 
are composed, constitutes a consider- 
able percentage of the total expenses 
of manufacture—in some cases under 
prevailing prices from 50 to nearly 70 
per cent. An ad valorem rate of 40 
per cent is therefore hardly compen- 
satory in the case of some tools for 
the relatively heavy duties imposed on 
the steel.” 


Bill Will Be Highly Protective 


Senator King insisted that steel tools 
and many other products are manufac- 
tured in the United States “under such 
favorable conditions” that compensa- 
tory duties ought not to be imposed on 
them to offset the basic duty on the 
material of which they are made, but 
as this doctrine is diametrically op- 
posed to the theory upon which the 
pending tariff bill has been constructed, 
the Republican majority ran the steam 
roller over the Senator from Utah, 
rejected his amendment and adopted 
the 60 per cent rate on high-speed steel 
tools in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Finance Committee. 

The consideration of the iron and 
steel schedule on the first reading of 
the tariff bill has now been completed. 
Some of the questions already discussed 
and acted upon will doubtless be re- 
vived when the bill is taken up for 
the consideration of individual amend- 
ments, but enough test votes have been 
taken to demonstrate that when finally 
passed it will be a good, stiff, protec- 
tive measure, horse-high, pig-tight, and 
bull-strong. 


Watson J. Barger Incorporates 


Watson J. Barger, 615 Plymouth 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn., announces 
that the development of the business 
and the demand for adequate space, has 
prompted the incorporation of the busi- 
ness formerly conducted under the 
name of Watson J. Barger and the 
moving to 1016 Nicollet Avenue. 
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The Clothes Dryer Well Presented 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 6 in.) 

Wash-day is a permanent institution, 
summer, winter, spring and fall; con- 
sequently it is always in order to run 
a wash-day ad, for housewives are con- 
stantly buying accessories. 

Here, in this ad below, William Lud- 
lum of Howard’s, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
selects the clothes dryer as his sub- 
ject and succeeds in giving a novel twist 
to the presentation. 

The copy informs the housewife that 
with the dryer there is not the bother 
experienced with clothes lines, and that 
any housewife knows that clothes lines 
ct the ordinary variety give a heap of 
trouble and are always tumbling to 
the ground at the most inopportune 
times. 

Following the copy, the styles and 
prices are listed, which serve to com- 
plete a well-handled wash-day ad. 





The National “Family” Tree 


The Hill Dryer 


has no particular season of vernal activity, . 
But “blooms” the whole year round. 
Whatever you wear— 
There’s a place for you there 
to— 


Go Hang It 
THE HILL DRYER IS KING 


ofall wash line contrivances, with 
A Line for Everything 


and every line in its place, right there when you need 
it. No pulleys, no tangled ropes, no props—always 
ready for instant use. 


Made in Two Styles and Sizes 





Wood Post ....... $15.50 and $17.50 
Steel Post ........ $17.50 and $20.00 
iW Installed if desired. 











1—Howard’s have given a novel twist to 
this presentation of a clothes dryer 





How Dealers Advertise Wash Day Needs—Good 
Combination Offer Ad—Interesting Ad on Scales 


A Group of Wash-Day Needs 


No. 2 (2 cols. x 8 in.) 

Everything needed to make wash-day 
a success is featured by this ad used by 
Barker, Rose & Clinton, Elmira, N. Y. 
Each item, being illustrated, stands out 
prominently and complete prices are 
quoted. 








Electric Irons, 
Ironing Boards, Complete | $5.50 and $6.25. 


$3.75, $4.00, $4.25 





‘eat 


Clothes Bars, $2.75. 





WASH BOILERS Clothes Reels, 
All Galvanized Iron, $2.50 $8.50 and $0.00. 
All Tin Boilers, $1.60. | ween ae Line, 


Tin, Copper Bottom, $2.00} —gictnes Rope, 
All Copper, $4.50 and $5.25 | (50 ft.) 25c, 30c and 40c. 


Barker, Rose & Clinton Co. 


PHONE 3100 





109 LAKE ST. 





2—The four chief items needed on wash-day 
are grouped in this ad used by Barker, 
Rose & Clinton 


Our suggestion is that items like 
electric irons really require some copy. 
When you feature irons, say a little 
something about them. Otherwise, we 
consider this a type of wash-day ad 
that will sell goods. 
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MISSING 


We have no intention of offering a prize to all 

those supplying q 
ee 

The Missing Name 


at the foot of this ad, because 


Everybddy Knows It 


i} the number of correct answers would swamp us, but— 
we do wish to emphasize the fact that 


When This Name Is Missing 


| 
from your household equipment, whether it be absent }}} 
from your | 
| 
| 
i 


HARDWARE 


Plumbing, Heating, Tinning or Roofing it means 
to you and yours 


A Genuine Loss 


To insure the best and most dependable in: house- 
hold equipment— 





SEE FIRST. 











3—Here’s an excellent example of an 
unusual ad 


Why Not Run a “Missing Name” Ad 


No. 3 (2 cols x 5 in.). 

William Ludlum who looks after the 
advertising of Howard’s hardware 
store, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., succeeds in — 
getting a touch of the unusual in many 
of his ads. 

Here, for example, is an ad he ran 
a short time ago which he says received 
a great deal of attention. The ad is 
self-explanatory and the idea is cer- 
tainly unique. 

It is not overdone, in our opinion, 
because a mighty good hardware story 
is told to the reader. There is one 
point in connection with this idea, how- 
ever, that should be kept in mind and 
that is unless you use about the same 
space every week and have a distinctive 
style, it would be better to pass this 
idea by. 

Good Combination Ad 


No. 4 (2 cols. x 6 in.). 
This ad was sent us by Johannesen 
Bros., New Orleans, La., and features a 
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Remember, you can get it here, 
because “WE SELL IT” 
Builders Hardware, Tools & Cutlery 
Electrical Supplies 


95 Big redection in Mirro and Wear- 
Complete tee of Electrical’ Ap- Ever Aluminum Ware.—DBuy now. 


pliances. 
Thor aad Premier Electric Vacuum 
Cleaners. 


re 


The lowe of 37 
semen aaa 
Wo are agents for EDISON (the 
best) MAZDA ene siace 
in stock. 
10 Wate to 50 Watt, 


Complete stock om band. 

Special introductygyofier for a limited 
time only.—-114 quart Mirro Sauce- 
pana, regular $1.10 valuc, for. .49¢ 


$2.50 Union ball bearing Roller . 


Boston Pencil Sharpener. .:...$1.00 


pir yg ne neti BROS. 


ORLEANS AND CHESTER STREETS 





4—Combination ads of this type are always 
worth while 


group of seasonable ads. The layout, 
however, is poor. There is not enough 
separation between the columns of 
copy and this copy should have been 
set in lighter-faced type. Heavy-face 
type in small sizes is difficult to read. 

The heading of the ad is good, sug- 
gesting complete lines and the cuts are 
well placed. They would have shaped 
up better still had four cuts been used. 


An Assortment of Interesting Offers 


No. 5 (3 cols. x 11 in.) 

The Ballintine Hardware Co., War- 
saw, N. Y., has developed a style of 
combination offer ad which has pro- 
duced results and which we recom- 
mend as a particularly valuable style 
of publicity, particularly for the small 
town merchant. 

Here is one of the latest Ballintine 
ads with a lead feature of kitchen cab- 
inets and secondary listings of season- 
able items. Sixteen items are pre- 
sented by the ad, which gives it a wide 
range of appeal. It will be noted that 
the information the ad gives as regards 
sizes, prices and descriptions is very 
complete, and although no copy is used, 
the ad makes a strong appeal through 
its diversified listings. 


Comment on Recent Publicity 


The Outlet Co., Providence, R. I., sent 
us a strong page ad on its Dollar Day 
Sale. A great variety of merchandise 
was listed and many decided bargains 
were offered, The ad is exceedingly 
well laid out and attractively illus- 
trated. Another page ad featured alu- 
minum ware. 

The Pinon Hardware Co., Mountain- 
air, N. M., has issued literature which 
they mailed to their customers featur- 
Ing a dollar sale. These sales are very 
popular with hardware merchants, and 
the Pinon circular was well arranged 
and tastily illustrated. It featured alu- 
minum and enamel ware, and we are 
informed by G. T. McWhirter that the 
sale was run for two weeks because of 
the fact that many of the firm’s good 
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customers live fifteen to forty miles 
away. The sale, therefore, was termed 
a dollar sale. 

Burns & Goulding, Garden City, Kan., 
sent us a circular which announced a 
fifteen-day sale on washers, a factory 
demonstration and special terms ar- 
rangement, This circular is one of the 
most effective of its kind that we have 
noted recently. It pictured the store 
and the washers being delivered, and 
stated that in less than five months the 
store has received a carload. 

Store News, publisaed by Knight’s 
Hardware Store, Wagner, S. D., is a 
snappy sheet we have just received. It 
consists of four pages, 9 in. x 12 in., 
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and is printed in purple and black. 
Plenty of local items are used, and the 
ads are well handled. Store News looks 
a business-getter and we have no doubt 
that it is. 


Death of Charles P. Darling 


Charles P. Darling died suddenly last 
week in MHarwichport, Mass. Mr. 
Darling was born in Henniker, N. H., 
but removed to Auburndale, Mass., at 
a very early age and received his edu- 
cation in the West Newtor schools, 
following which he entered the hard- 
ware business, where he continued un- 
til 1905. 


AOA 


“The Store That Does Things” 


Kitchen Cabinets 


No. 50—A High grade popular price Cabinet. 
White enamel finish, porcelain work table. 
Special—White Enamel Finish, porcelain sanitary draw work table. Size of 
Cabinet is 70 in high, 42 in wide and 28 in deep. 


high, 42 in wide. 


work table 38 in by 41 in. 
Very high grade. Price 


Dove Tail construction, 70 in 
Price $60.00: 


$75.00 





84 Piece Dinner Sets 


3 patterns to select from 
Prices $17.50, 23.50, 24.50 per set 


Kitchen Tables 


Porcelain Enamel Metal tables 25 
x36 in with drawer. Price $8.00 
25x41 in with drawer i 9.00 
25x4lgin with drawer and 
flour bin P ‘ 


Milk Cans 


Holds 10 gallons. Has umbrella 
top. Big value - the mane. 
Price 4 $5.00 


Fishing Tackle 


Very complete assortment. 


Glass Mixing Bowls 
Set of 5 Price $1.00 


White Lead 
Price $12.00 per hundred 


Universal Wringers 
No. 350 E Plain bearing $5.00 
No. 380 E Roller bearing 5.50 
No. B 380 E Roller bearing 10.80 
These wringers carry a three-year 

guarantee 


Poultry Supplies 

} Blue ribbon poultry feeds, drink- 
ing fountains, feed boxes, poultry_ 
netting. Everything for the 
Poultry Yard. ; 


16.504 








Coych Hammocks 


Blue and tan stripe - 

a i 4 P 
ue -” gray stri 

Khak pe 


$25.00 
22.50 
24.00 
12.00 


eines Floce Rugs 
Wear like iron 

3x6 ? . ‘ 
6x9 ‘ 
7 1-2x9 
9x10 1-2 

siz . 

Floor covering by the yard 

Price " _ 75c¢ per sq yd 


Happy Des Washer 


Easiest: Spanien nant washer 
made Price $19.50 


Weandette Chinese 


Just the thing to be used in house 
cleaning. Price per pkg 50¢ 


Heavy Double Harness 
First quality harness , $50 
Highest grade harness $65 


Patching Plaster 
For filling small holesin the walls 
— eine 
Small pkg ; 
Medium pkg 
Large pkg 


Big Ben Alarm Clocks 


You never over sleep if you have 
a Big Ben. Price $3.50 


il ————— 











A 


5—Before you plan a combination offer ad, glance over this announcement from the 
Ballintine Hardware Co. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
239 West 39th Street, 
New York, July 3. 


UTSTANDING characteristics of 
QO local hardware market are a very 
brisk pick-up business, good 
steady trade for screen cloth, screen 
hardware, carpenters and mechanics’ 
tools, wire goods, garden hose and 
garden reels and machine screw prod- 
ucts, and a noticeable shortage for 
bolts and nuts in some sizes, brass wood 
screws, and higher grade lawn mowers. 
An opportunity presented itself to 
representatives of HARDWARE AGE to 
interview executive representatives of 
several large manufacturing concerns 
and two or three steel mill salesmen. 
Although the possibilities of the rail- 
road strike did not seem to concern 
these men, they all agreed that a con- 
tinued coal strike would more than likely 
cause embarrassing handicaps to their 
businesses. It would seem that the 
average stock of coal on hand with 
most factories fuel service would hardly 
exceed thirty to sixty days. 

Reports indicate that fall orders on 
axes, sleds, and snow shovels are al- 
ready coming in from dealers in rural 
districts. There are few serious price 
revisions this week with the exception 
perhaps of the new price lists on 
screws, and new sheets on discounts. 
Among the important price changes 
announced by local jobbers we find the 
following: 


Miller Falls auto jacks, No. 145, are 
now quoted at $3.35 each. Fuse plugs 
are now quoted at a discount of 50 per 
cent off. Battery zines are now 
quoted at $5.50 per 100. Glass hoppers 
coffee mills are being quoted at $10.50 
per doz. Better grade coffee mills are 
being quoted at $13.75 per doz. 


Axes.—There is no big demand for 
this line at the present time, although 
some of the jobbers are receiving 
orders for fall deliveries. Aside from 
the adjustments made last week prices 
are considered firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Ordinary grade handled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., 
$13.25 per doz. net; 3% to 4% Ib., $13.75 
per doz. net: 4 to 5 Ib., $14.25 per doz. net; 
4% to 5% Ib., $14.75 per doz. net; 5% Ib. 
solid, $15.50 per doz. net. 

Flint edge Rockaway pattern axes, 3 to 4 
Ib., $15.25 per doz net; 3% to 4% Ib., 
$15.75 per doz. net; 4 to 5 Ib., $16.25 per 


doz. net. 
Connecticut pattern axes, 3 to 3% Ib., 


NEW YORK 


$15 per doz. net; 34% to 4 Ib., $15.50 per 
doz. net; 4 to 5 lb., $16 per doz. net. 


Binders’ Twine.—This is a _ very 
steady line at firm prices. It is thought 
that the demand will increase as the 
season progresses. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Binder twine is being quoted at $5.50 per 
50-lb. ball. 


Bolts and Nuts.—This line is char- 
acterized by consistent though not very 
heavy buying. In some sizes, however, 
the demand runs close to the supply, 
and there is some concern of a possible 
shortage in these particular sizes. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Square nuts, 4 in., 16c. per lb.; 5/16 in., 
lic. per lb.; % in., 13c. per Ib.; 7/16 in., 
12c. per lb.; % in., 1le. per lb.; % in., 10c. 
per lb.; % in., 9c. per Ib. 

Common carriage bolts, % x 6 in. and 
smaller, 40 and 10 per cent to 40 per cent; 
larger and thicker, 40 and 10 per cent to 40 
per cent. 

Machine bolts, % x 4 and smaller, 50 and 
10 to 50 per cent off; longer and thicker, 
50 and 10 to 50 per cent, 

Lag screws, 50 to 50 and 10 per cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon bolts, 9/16 and 
smaller, 70 per cent; larger and thicker, 65 
per cent. 

Tinners’ rivets, 60 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 45 per 
cent, brass 4/32 x 14/20, 75 per cent from 
new list. 

Toggle 
cent. 

Stove bolts, 75 and 10 to 80 per cent. 

Iron rivets, 60 per cent. Solid copper 
rivets, 40. per cent. 

Lock washers, 3/16 to % in., 70 and 10 
per cent; 9/16 to % in., 60 per cent; 11/16 
to 1 in., 40 per cent. 


Builders’ Hardware.—Dealers gen- 
erally seem to be finding this an active 
line. Reports indicate that the heaviest 
demand is for the cheaper grades of 
builders’ hardware. Prices are firm, 
and although there is no immediate in- 
dication of any revision it seems gen- 
erally agreed that should changes come 
about they will be in the nature of ad- 
vances. 


Cider Presses.—Although a little 
early, for much activity in this line, 
interest for cider presses and mills is 
getting a little increased attention, 
with a few small orders here and there. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Cider Presses.—8% x 10 in. tub, 1 in. 
screw, weight 50 Ilb., $6.25 each; 10% x 12 
in. tub, 1% in. screw, weight 70 Ib., $7.35 
each; 11% x 12 in. tub, 14 in. screw, 
weight 90 Ib., $9.45 each; 13 x 14 in. tub, 
1% in. screw, weight 125 lb., $12.25 each; 
berry crusher, weight 20 Ib., $6.15 each. 


Crab Traps and Nets.—With dealers 
along the water front this is a very 
brisk item. Prices are steady and 
stocks are in a good condition. Crab 
traps and nets will probably have in- 


bolts, steel bright finish, 75 per 
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creased demand during July and Au- 
gust due to vacation trade. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Crab traps, regulation size, $3 to $3.50 
sol doz.; long handle crab nets, $3.85 per 

Dry Cell Batteries.—Dealers report 
a good steady business for dry bat- 
teries. Along the water front, motor 
boat enthusiasts are furnishing a good 
outlet. Stocks are ample and prices 
steady. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


The average wholesale quotation on dry 
cell batteries in the local market is 28c. 


each. 

Files.—Along with a general line of 
carpenters’ tools is a good, steady and 
consistent demand for files of various 
kinds. Prices seem firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

The average discount being quoted in the 
local market on standard brands of files is 
60 per cent off list. For second quality files 
the average quotation is 70 to 75 and 5 per 
cent off list. 


Galvanized Pails.—There seems to be 
a good steady demand for galvanized 
pails at firm prices. Stocks are ample. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Light galvanized pails, 8-qt., $2.15 per 
doz. ; 10-qt., 35-30 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per 
yi 14-qt., $2.85 per doz.; 16-qt., $3.45 per 

0Z. 

Heavy galvanized pails, 12-qt., $3.35 per 
+ oi 14-qt., $3.65 per doz.; 16-qt., $4.25 per 
doz. 


Garden Hose.—Business in this line 
is continuing very good. Prices are 
steady and stocks adequate for current 
needs, 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Rubber garden hose, % in, standard 
— is being quoted from llc. to 14e. 
eo nozzles, $6.25 per doz. 

Rope and Twine.—There seems to be 
considerable rumor about possible ad- 
vances on manila rope, but as yet no 
announcements have been made. 


Jobbeors’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Manila rope, No. 1 grade, 18c. to 19%c. 
per lb. Hardware grade, 16c. per lb. Sisal, 
No. 1 grade, 15c. per lb.; sisal, No. 2 grade, 
13c. per lb. Bolt rope, 22c. per Ib. 

Lath yarn, 13c. to 15¢c. per lb. Jute wrap- 
ping twine, 20%c. to 25%c. per lb. India 
hemp twine, No. 6, 16c. to 18c. per Ib 


Roofing Paper.—This is a very active 
line; stocks are reported fair, and job- 
bers express the opinion that prices are 
stiff. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Roofing paper, 35-lb. roll, 79c. per roll; 
45-lb. roll, $1.30 per roll; 58-lb. roll, $1.70 
per roll. 

Hard felt, 60-lb. standard roll, $1.40 per 
roll; red sheathing paper, 36 in. wide, 500 
sq. ft. in a roll: 25-Ib. roll, 50c. per roll, 
and 30-lb. roll, 75c. per roll. 


Sash Cord.—Buying at the present 
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is fairly active, with considerable com- 
ment with regard to possible advances 
that may be expected. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Prices on sash cord vary according to 
quality and brands. The average quota- 
tion in the local market for the highest 
grade is from 35c. to 37c. base per Ib. 

Sandpaper and Emery Cloth.—Buy- 
ing in this line is fair. Prices are firm 
and stocks adequate. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Sandpaper quotations range from 20, 10 
and 5 per cent to 25 and 5 per cent off new 
list. Emery cloth, 10 per cent off and 5 per 
cent. 

Screws. — Revised standard price 
lists were issued this week, represent- 
ing an advance on some smaller sizes, 
a cut on some of the larger sizes and 
the elimination of other sizes. New 
discounts are also given below. The 
corrected list price table will be found 
at the end of this market report. 

Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wood screws, iron bright, flat head, 80 
and 5 per cent; same with round and oval 
head, i and 5 per cent; iron blued, flat 
head (a d 5 per cent to net amount of in- 
voice), 80 and per cent; iron blued, 
round head, 77% and 5 per cent; brass, flat 
head, 75 and 5 per cent; brass, round and 
oval head, 72% and 5 per cent. 

Extra discount quoted by local jobbers is 
— per cent. 

Machine screws, 16 and 10 per cent; cap 
screws, 75 and 10 per cent; set screws, 80 
per cent. 

Screen Cloth.—This is an active line, 
particularly in 14 mesh with white 
satin finish. Prices are considered stiff 
and stocks rather light. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 








BRASS WOOD SCREWS 
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Black screen cloth, 12 mesh, $2.15 per 100 
sq. ft. net. 
Screen cloth of white satin finish and 
double zinc coated after weaving, 12 mesh, 
$2.65 per 100 sq. ft. Same, 13 mesh, $4.40 
per 100 sq. ft. Same, 14 mesh, $3.15 per 
100 sq. ft. 

Bright galvanized screen cloth, with cop- 
per selvage, 12 mesh, $4.25 per 100 sq. ft.; 
14 mesh, $4.50; 13 mesh, extra heavy, $5.75. 


Shovels.—It is said that the fourth 
grade long handle shovels are in good 
demand. Stocks are plentiful and 
prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Fourth grade long handle shovels, round 
and square pcint, $11 per doz. 


Sprinklers.—There is a good demand 
at present for sprinklers. Stocks are 
adequate and prices steady. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Galvanized sprinklers, 4-qt., $6.35; 6-qt., 
$6.35; 8-qt., $8.75; 10-qt., $10; 12-qt., 
$11.35; 16-qt., $13.45; all per doz. net. 


Steel Barrows.—Because of the de- 
mand of builders and contractors, sales 
on steel barrows have increased con- 
siderably. Stocks are said to be fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Steel-contractors’ barrows, with wooden 
frame, 3 cu. ft. capacity, $63.75 per doz. 
Concrete barrows, steel tray with wooden 
handles, 3% cu. ft. capacity, $84 per doz. 
Tubular steel barrow, 3 cu. ft. capacity, 
$102 per doz.; 4% cu. ft. capacity, $111 per 
doz.; 6 cu. ft. capacity, $154 per doz. 

Stove Pipe.—At the present there is 
but small buying being done in this 
line. Price tendencies are strong. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Black iron stove pipe, No. 28 gage, 12 
lengths in a bundle, 4 in., $1.60 per doz. 


lengths net; 4% in., $1.75 per doz. lengths 
5 in., $1.95 per doz. lengths net; 5% 


net ; 


New List Prices on Wood Screws 


(List of June 24, 1922. 


Price per gross) 
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in., $2.25 per doz. lengths net; 6 in., $2.50 
per doz. lengths net. 


Wire Goods.—Although not quite as 
active as it was two weeks ago, there 
is still a very strong buying activity 
for wire goods in the local market. 
Stocks are said to be adequate for cur- 
rent demands. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Poultry netting, galvanized after weav- 
ing, factory shipment, 50, 5 per cent; from 
New York stock, 45 to 50 per cent. Poultry 
netting, galvanized before weaving, factory 
shipment, 50-10-5 per cent. 

Square mesh wire cloth, 2 x 2, New York 
stock, $4.75 to $5 per 100 sq. ft. 

Window Glass.—The biggest demand 
in this line is for the cheaper grades of 
window glass. Plate glass is scarce and 
prices generally are steady. 

Prices to dealers, f.o.b. New York: 

A single, 84 per cent; B single, 86 per 
cent; A double, 85 per cent; B double, 88 
per cent. List of March 1, 1913. 

P. S.—There is quite an active de- 
mand started for canning equipment 
and the necessary accessories. We list 
here some of the essentials at current 
jobbers’ quotations. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Extension fruit and jelly strainers, No. 0, 
25 per doz.; No. 2, $2.50 per doz.; No. 3, 
25 per doz. Canning racks, $5.50 per 
; Good Luck jar rings, 80c. per gross; 





Good Luck mason jar rubbers, 75c. per 
gross, in 12 gross lots. 

Berry hullers, 35c. per doz.: fruit jar 
wrenches, 5c. per doz.; stainless. steel 


knives, $2.75 per doz.; apple parers, $14.50 
per doz. 

Preserving kettles, aluminum, ranging 
from 2%-qt. to 17-qt. in size, are quoted 
from $8.40 to $34.44. Covers for same are 
quoted from $2.40 to $6. 
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Lengths and diameters not listed are special; but are furnished to the extent they may be in stock, or when required in sufficient 
quantities of a size to warrant being made to order. Such non-listed lengths and diameters take the list prices of the next longer or 
arger sizes. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1505 Otis Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill., July 1. 


HERE was little or no change in 
| the price conditions this week. 
Several advances which had been 
expected were put into effect last 
week and were announced at that time. 
General hardware business keeps up 
the increased volume and sales that 
have been noticeable for the past two 
months. Some industries are report- 
ing a little quieter business but so far 
there has been nothing to warrant any 
let down in the hardware field. 

In a general survey of the manufac- 
turing plants of this district it is a 
great satisfaction to note how they 
have increased their working forces 
and speeded up production. While 
there are a very few concerns run- 
ning at full capacity the average are 
maintaining about 60 to 75 per cent 
of their capacity. Just at present it 
would be possible to put more ma- 
chines to work and increase this ca- 
pacity if common labor could be ob- 
tained. There seems to be a short- 
age of cheap labor and despite the 
difficult times, there is not an abun- 
dance of general workers to draw from. 
Quite likely this may mean an increase 
in working wages which will add to 
the cost of merchandise. 

The coal production is keeping up 
very well considering the happenings 
of the past week and the heavy de- 
mand for steel products and iron has 
caused some mills to accept business 
rather sparingly. Some of the steel 
mills have been forced to turn down 
large orders and the buyers who have 
had orders accepted are clamoring for 
quick delivery. 

Car loadings have reached their 
highest peak and some are fearing a 
car shortage. All roads are rushing 
repairs on bad-order equipment, to 
meet the emergency. Building permits 
in this city were not as heavy last 
week as the week before but are still 
about 400 per cent greater than the 
same week last year. So much work 
has been planned that this let-up is 
not surprising. Gasoline was ad- 
vanced another cent and the cause was 
given as increased demand and _in- 
creasing operating costs. 

The general wave of better times 
which was first felt in the big centers 
is now quite noticeable throughout 
the country. The farmers are quite 
optimistic and their attitude is being 
reflected in orders for merchandise. 
When one stops to consider the large 
number of people who were unable to 
buy for a long period of time because 
of high prices, timidity and lack of 
funds, the present wave of buying 
was not unexpected as soon as confi- 
dence was restored and prices re- 
duced. There are so many wants to 
be satisfied that merchants all over 
the country are realizing that better 
merchandising will build their sales 
iu.to profitable returns. As a result 
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more attention is being paid to ad- 
vertising, buying and service. 

The valuation of May building for 
forty-nine of the largest cities of the 
country shows an _ expenditure of 
$198,000,000 against $169,000,000 for 
the month of April. When one con- 
siders the hardware that went into 
these buildings, it is not surprising 
that factories have taken a new lease 
on life. These figures cover only the 
large cities and if the operations going 
on all over the country could be esti- 
mated the figures would probably be 
astounding. 

There are just three things that 
will tend toward higher prices for 
some time to come and they are the 
heavy demand for all iron and steel 
products, the possible shortage of coal 
ard the increasing difficulty of obtain- 
ing common labor. Further steel ad- 
vances are predicted with assurance 
and it will not take long for these ad- 
vances to be reflected in hardware 
lines. 

Automobile Accessories.—Sales are 
constantly improving with advent of 
more favorable touring weather. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 

Chicago: No. 46 Refiable jacks, $2.65 each; 
lots of 10, $2.55 each; twin-cylinder foot 
pumps, $1.35 each; doz. lots, $15; Simplex 
jacks, No. 36, $1.75 each; doz. lots, $1.60 
each: Weed chains, single lots, 25 per cent 
discount; doz. lots, 33%, per cent discount ; 
red inner tubes, 30 x 314, $1.90 each; gray 
inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.35 each; Hercules 
giant plugs, 60c. each; Hercules junior 
lugs, 35c. each; Bethlehem spark plugs, 
6c. each; Bethlehem spark plugs, mica 
type, 60c. each: Bethlehem spark plugs, 
standard porcelain type, 58c.; Splitdorf 
plugs, 58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. each; 
Splitdorf plugs, special for Fords, 50c. each; 
lots of 100, 48c. each; Champion X plugs, 
45c. each: lots of 100, 43c. each; Champion 
0 plugs, 53c. each: lots of 100, 50c. each; 
Ford fan belts, extra quality, 22c. each. 

Axes.—Orders for fall delivery are 
continuing in fair volume. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: First quality single bitted un- 
handled axes, 3 to 4 $10.50 doz. base: 
double bitted, $15.50 doz. base; good quality 
black unhandled axes, same weight, single 
bitted. $9.50 doz. base; single bitted handled 
axes, $11.25 to $18.50 per doz.. according to 
quality and to grade of handle. 

Bicycles and Tires.—Sales show fair 
improvement, but are still considered 
low. The sale of sundries is good. 

Binder Twine. — Prices seem steady 
and demand is considered fair. Some 
small manufacturers are pretty well 
sold out, but there is still plenty on 
the market. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o0.b. 
Chicago: Sisal and standard, 10c. per Ib.; 
standard manila, le. per Ib.: 600 ft. 
manila, 12c. per Ib.; 650 ft. manila, 12%4c. 
per Ib.; pure manila, 13c. per Ib 

Bolts and Nuts.—No further ad- 
vances were recorded this week in the 
local market. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.ob. 
Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 50-5 per 
cent off lists: small carriage bolts, 60 per 
cent off list; large sized machine bolts, 
50-10-5 ner cent off list: small sized ma- 
chine bolts, 60-10 per cent off list; all stove 
holts. 80 ner cent off list; all lag screws, 
60 per cent off list. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Factories all 
behind with orders and report business 
still coming in excess of their capac- 
ity. 

Chains.—Sales have been very active 
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on all weldless types of light chains. 
Prices are now changed and are rea- 
sonably low. Factories report them- 
selves as being very busy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: %-in. proof coil chains, $8 per 100 
lb.; weldless coil chain, 50-10 per cent off 
list; No. 00, 4% electric welded cow ties, 
$2.65 per doz. 

Copper Rivets and Burrs.—Prices 
are strong and the demand is unusu- 
ally good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Copper rivets and burrs, 50. per 
cent discount. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe. 
—Deliveries from some factories are 
slow, indicating a large demand, but 
local orders are being filled promptly 
and completely. Higher prices are 
expected. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 29 gage, 5-in. lap joint eaves 
trough, $4.30 per 100 ft.; 29 gage, 3-in. cor- 
rugated conductor pipe, $4.50 per 100 ft.; 
} ong corrugated conductor elbows, $1.36 per 

OZ. 


Files—Sales are considered good 
and prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: American files, 70 per cent off list ; 
Nicholson files, 50-10-10 per cent off list; 
Disston files, 50-10-10 per cent off list; 
Black Diamond files, 50-10 per cent off list. 

Galvanized Ware.—Continued heavy 
orders of galvanized ware are being 
received. All extreme prices have 
been withdrawn by manufacturers. 


Glass and Putty.—Sales improving, 
with prospects for greater increase in 
demand with the approach of late sum- 
mer and early fall. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Single strength A and _ single 
strength B, up to 25-in. bracket, 85 per cent 
off. Single strength A and single strength 
B, over 25-in. bracket, 85 per cent off. 
Double strength A, all brackets, 85 per cent 
off. Double strength B, all brackets, 87 
per cent off. Putty in 100-lb. kits, $3.65; 
commercial putty, $3.60; glaziers’ points, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one doz. packages, 65c. 


Hammers.—A good demand con- 
tinues for all grades and there are no 
price changes. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 11% first quality nail ham- 
mers, $12 per doz.; Competitive forged nail 
hammers, $6 to $9 per doz.; cast steel ham- 
mers, $4 per doz. 


Hatchets.—The demand is steadily 
better and is especially good on the 
popular price goods. No recent 
change in prices has been noted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.ob. 
Chicago: Size 2, extra quality _ broad 
hatchets, $16 doz.; Competitive grade, $12 
doz.; warranted shingling hatchets, $12 
ry Competitive forged shingling hatchets, 

OZ. 


Hickory Handles.— Prices on this 
market are exceptionally favorable, 
which insures continuance of the un- 
usually good demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $3 
doz.; No. 2 doz.; finest selection second 
growth white hickory, $6 doz.; special white 
growth second hickory, $4.50 doz.; No. 
hatchet and hammer handles, 80c. doz. ; 
second growth hickory hatchet and ham- 
mer handles, $1.20 doz. 


Hose.—Due to increased demand, 
the factories are now seriously behind 
on orders. Some jobbers’ stocks are 
low and replenishments slow. Hose 
reels are also hard to obtain. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: %-in. molded reel hose, good 
quality, 13%%c.; %- in. 3- Py good quality 
duck hose, 13%c.; %-in. 4-ply good quality 
duck hose, 16c. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—Sales are in- 
creasing and factories are falling be- 


hind on shipments. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago : White Mountain, 1-qt., $2.45 each; 
2-qt., $2.85 each; 3-qt., $3.45 each; 4-qt., 
$4. 15 swe 6-qt., $5. 25 each; 8-qt., $6.75 
each; 10 $9 each ; 12-qt., $10.80 each. 
Improved. yA 1- -qt., $1.90 each; 2-qt., 
$2.20 each; gt. $2.72 each; 4-qt., $3.40 
each; 6-qt., $4.30 each; 8-qt., $5.55 each. 


Ice Skates.—Dealers are sending in 
orders for fall delivery, remembering 
the difficulty they had last season in 
getting deliveries. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Key clamp rocker, men’s and 
boys’ bright finish, 70c. per pair; key clamp 
hockey, $1.03 per pair: half key c'’amp 
hockey, women’s and girls’, 96c. per pair; 
half key clamp hockey, women’s and girls’, 
$2.26 per pair. 

Lawn Mowers and Grass Catchers. 
—The demand continues good, al- 
though it has fallen off somewhat. 
Jobbers’ stocks are broken, but fac- 
tories are making frequent shipment 
to their stocks, but have not been able 
to supply the demand promptly. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 12-in., $5.20 each net; 14-in., 
$5.50 each net; 16-in., $5.85 each net; 18- 
in., $6.20 each net. Ball bearing lawn 
mowers, 4 blades, adjustable bearings, 8-in. 
drive wheel, finished in gold, aluminum and 
blue, 14-in., $7.50 each net; 16-in., $7.80 
each net; 10%-in. raised open drive wheel, 


4 tempered steel blades, reel 6-in. diameter, 
finished in aluminum, gold and green, red 


and gold striped, $9.50 each net. Same, 
16-in., $9.95 each net; same, 18-in., $10.45 
=< net; 20-in., $11.15 each net. 

Grass catchers, wire frame, adjustable 


heavy iron bottom, white duck, for mowers 
12 to 16-in., $10.53 per doz. net. Same for 
uaaes 16 to 20-in., $13.13 per doz. net. 


Nails.—Sales are very good. Noth- 
ing is in sight indicating an increased 
price. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
onee: Common wire nails, $3.10 per keg 
ase 


Oil Stoves——Sales show a remark- 
able increase. In a measure, this re- 
sulted from special displays put on by 
dealers all over the country. 


Ornamental Fencing and Gates.— 
The demand for this line has been 
very heavy and factories are working 
to a large production. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Single aneoce ornamental fence, 
No. 9 wire—30 in. high, $5.88 per 100 ft.; 
36 in., $6.72; 42 in., $7.56. Double spacing 
ornamental fence, No. 9 wire, 30 in. high, 
$8.40 per 100 ft.; 36 in., $9.24; 42 in., 
$10.08. Plain top galvanized gates, 3-ft., 
$2.25 each; 3%-ft., $2.50; 4-ft., 85. 
Faney top galvanized gates, 3- ft., $2.75 
each; 34%4-ft., $2.95; 4-ft., $3.15. 


Paints and Oils. — Linseed oil has 
advanced. The market during the last 
few weeks has shown many fluctua- 
tions. Turpentine advanced 47 cents 
per gal. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: Raw linseed oil, 


stocks, f.o.b. 
1 to 4 barrels, 
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\ \ ] EATHER conditions during the 
past week have been much 
more favorable than those of 

the preceding week, but could be a 
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$1.01 per gal.; boiled linseed oil, 1 to 4 bar- 
rels, $1.03 per gal.; raw linseed oil, 5 bar- 
rels Or more, 96c. per gal.; boiled linseed 
oil, 5 barrels or more, 98c. per gal., less 1 
per cent ten days. Turpentine, $1.71 per 
gal. (in barrels); denatured alcohol in 
barrels, 39c. per gal.: strictly pure white 
lead, 100-Ilb. kegs, 12%c. per lb.; 50-Ib. 
kegs, 12%c. per lb.; dry paste in barrels, 
6c, per lb.; pure white shellac, 4 lb. goods 
in gal. cans, $4.75 per gal.; pure orange 
shellac, 4 lb. goods in gal. cans, $4.25 per 
gal.; English venetian red, in barrels, $3.50 
and $6.75 per cwt. 


Roller Skates.—The sales are not 
large, but there is a fair demand 
through the summer months. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Boys’ ball bearing roller skates, 
$1.50 per pair; girls’ style, $1.60 per pair. 

Rope.—Hay fork sizes are still very 
active, with general sales well above 
last season and prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Highest quality manila _ rope, 
standard brands, 17%c. to 18%c. per Ib.; 

o. 2 manila rope, 16c. to 16%c. per Ib. 
base; so-called hardware grade manila 
rope, 12%c. lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest 
quality standard brands, 14%c. to 15%c. 
per lb. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 13c. to 14c. per Ib. base. 


Sash Cord.— Manufacturers have 
again advanced prices. Local prices 
have changed as is noted below. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. sash cord, standard brands, 
$8.30 doz. hanks; No. 8 sash cord, standard 
brands, $9.75 doz. hanks. 


Sash Weights.—The volume of or- 
ders is ahead of the supply. Prices 
show a firmer tendency, with possible 
advances in sight. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Sash weights per ton, $35. 

Screen Doors.—Stocks are moving in 
large volume, although the season is 
advanced, but demand continues to be 
brisk. Early and future orders were 
very light. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Three panel, %-in., 2-ft. 6-in. x 
6-ft. 6-in. plain doors, $18.40 per doz.; four 
panel, %-in., 2-ft. 6-in. x 6-ft. 6-in. plain 
doors, $20 per doz.; five panel, 11%-in., 2-ft. 
6-in. x 6-ft. 6-in. plain doors, $21.65 per 
doz.; four panel, 1%-in., 2-ft. 6-in. x 6-ft. 
6-in. fancy doors, $29.70 per doz. 


Screws.—Manufacturers have made 
an advance in the prices of screws and 
are also making a change in the list 
prices, advancing the lists on the 
smaller sizes and making a slight re- 
duction in the large sizes. Jobbers 
will probably follow along and advance 
their prices proportionately. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Flat head bright screws, 8214-20 
per cent off list; round head blued, 80-20 
per cent off list: flat head brass, 7714-20 
per cent off list; round head brass, 75-20 
per cant off list; japanned, 75-20 per cent 
ra) ist. 


Solder and Babbitt Metal. — Sales 
volume is good and this market is still 
high, both on lead and tin. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Warranted 50-50 solder, $23 per 
100 Ib.: medium 45-55 solder, $22 per 100 
Ib.; tinners 40-60 solder. $21 per 100 Ib.; 
high speed babbitt metal, $18 per 100 Ib.; 
Saneeee No. 4 babbitt metal, $8.50 per 100 
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whole lot better for the sale of sea- 
sonable hardware. To-day, the first 
day of July, finds most jobbers unpre- 
pared to report on June sales. It is 
reasonably certain, however, that 
sales for that month will run well 
ahead of those for the corresponding 
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Sporting Goods.— Ammunition fu- 
ture orders are being shipped now. 
Fishing tackle factories are begin- 
ning to slow up on deliveries. Deal- 
ers are realizing that in order to have 
sales, especially during the summer 
months, it is necessary to have a 
stock and orders are being placed quite 
liberally for croquet sets, baseball 
goods, tennis and golf goods continue 
to sell liberally as do porch and lawn 
furniture. 

Steel Goods.—The hay fork season 
has started in earnest, while sales of 
garden tools, such as hoes, rakes and 
spading forks show very good volume. 

Steel Sheets—Mills are very busy 
and prices are strong. The figures be- 
low include last week’s advance of 
$3.00 per ton locally. Good orders for 
stock sizes can be shaded. 

We quote from 


jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Chicago: 28 gage galvanized sheets, $5.45 
per 100 lb.; 28 gage black sheets, $4.45 per 
100 Ib. 


Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Shipments 
will commence to the trade about 
July 1, on the very large volume of 
future sales. Present prices are con- 
sidered very favorable and can 
hardly be lower during the coming fall. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 6-in., 31 gage, $8.75: 30 gage, 
$9.60; 28 gage, $11.85: 26 gage, $14.30; 


6-in. elbows, 30 gage, $1.15; 28 gage, $1.30; 


26 gage, $1.55 per doz. 

Washing Machines—Sales are im- 
proved and retailers are finding a 
good market. Special effort made by 
some dealers has brought surprisingly 
large sales. 

Wheel Barrows.—Sales are well 
ahead of last year, but the height of 


the demand has passed. Prices are 
considered low. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Chicago: Tubular handle, all steel barrows, 
$6.50 each; angle leg contractors’ barrows, 


$5.50 each; angle leg, garden barrows, $4.50 
each: competitive steel tray barrows, $4 
each. 


Wire Goods.—Wire cloth and poul- 
try netting are moving in very large 
volume. Stocks are gradually get- 
ting into shape in plain wire, staples 
and barbed wire, although there are 
still shortages in the lines. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 8 black annealed wire, $2.8 5 
per 100 Ib.; galvanized barb wire, $3.75 per 
100 Ib.; 12-mesh black painted wire cloth, 
$1.85 per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting. 56 
per cent off; galvanized after weaving. 51 
per cent off; catch weight spool galvanized 
cattle wire, $3.75 per 100 Ib.: 80-rod spool 
galvanized hog wire, $3.27 per spool; No. 8 
galvanized plain wire, $3.35 per 100 Ib. 

Wrenches. — Sales continue normal 
and the volume is considered good. 
There is some talk of advancing prices 
on knife handle wrenches. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 60-10 per 
cent: engineers’ wrenches, 49 per cent; 
knife handles, 60 per cent. 


period last year, but somewhat under 
those for May. That business should 
fall or from May is to be expected. 
The retail trade, notwithstanding 
the slight setback experienced the 
past fortnight by weather conditions, 
is in a favorable frame of mind. The 
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turnover in merchandise, plus dis- 
counts, has resulted in some sizeable 
profits on seasonable merchandise. 
Stocks are in good condition, surplus 
supplies having to a large extent been 
eliminated where elimination was nec- 
essary for a healthy business. The 
usual summer cessation from business 
either Wednesday afternoon or Satur- 
day afternoon provides much needed 
relaxation from store work and an op- 
portunity to get out into the garden, 
in the bus or out on the golf club 
grounds occasionally. 

Industrial New England, insofar as 
it relates to the hardware trade, is still 
improving its position and earning 
power. One of the largest hardware 
manufacturers in Connecticut has just 
declared an extra dividend of % per 
cent in addition to the regular quar- 
terly of 2 per cent disbursement. 
Other interests in that and in other 
sections of this territory are gradu- 
ally increasing the number of em- 
ployees, working hours, production and 
sales. Industrially, the situation ap- 
parently is shaping itself for a very 
good fall trade, which in time works 
around to the retail hardware dealer, 
for the more people there are working 
the more money is put into circulation. 

Ammunition.— Jobbers are _ begin- 
ning to book fall orders for ammunt- 
tion. The season, from their stand- 
point, is starting off in encouraging 
fashion. An unusually large number 
of New Englanders went in for fish- 
ing this season, and there is every 
reason to believe more hunting per- 
mits will be taken out in the fall than 
ever before. State authorities, at 
least, are getting ready for a big 
hunting season, which should result in 
additional dollars for the retail hard- 
ware merchant. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Ammunition.—Loaded shells, 25 and 1 per 
cent discount; trim fire cartridges, 25 per 
cent discount: center fire cartridges, 18 per 
cent discount. 


Brushes.— The paint brush situa- 
tion has ironed itself out so that the 
hardware trade knows where it stands. 
It appears that some of the manufac- 
turers in the early part of 1922 low- 
ered prices somewhat, while others 
made cuts of 50 per cent or more, more 
drastic than the situation really war- 
ranted. Subsequently those who did 
not cut prices heavily made another 
reduction of 1 per cent, while the bal- 
ance of the manufacturers stood pat. 
Within the past fortnight or so those 
brush makers that made the deepest 
price cuts have advanced their lists 
to approximately a level with the oth- 
ers. Prices in general being com- 
paratively uniform, books have been 
reopened and the circulation of brushes 
resumed. 

It is possible to secure gray bris- 
tled brushes, but white bristles are 
still scarce and are too expensive to 
treat in a commercial way. Painters 
and the general public, however, have 
been educated to the black bristle 
brush. It therefore looks as though 
black bristles had come to stay, even 
should European conditions right them- 
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selves to a point where importations 
of white bristles could be resumed on 
a large enough scale to be a market 
factor. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Retail sales of 
builders’ hardware continue encourag- 
ing and this fact naturally is re- 
flected in the wholesale market. Here 
in New England, while people are 
buying more freely than they were a 
year ago, they are making conserva- 
tive purchases. Aggregate bookings, 
however, are well in excess of 1921. 
One of the largest manufacturers of 
builders’ hardware in this territory 
has withdrawn prices, and jobbers are 
of the opinion that it is intended, 
within the near future, to advance this 
particular line. 

Chucks.—Mill supply houses _ re- 
port steadily increasing sales of lathe 
and drill chucks. Normally there is 
always something doing in this de- 
partment, but at the moment business 
is better than usual. Prices on chucks 
apparentiy have settled down to a 
stable basis. 

Cotton Gloves.—Advance orders for 
the fall retail trade are being booked 
by the jobbing trade. Gloves and 
other articles made from cotton re- 
cently advanced in price due to the 
mounting cost of raw cotton. Since 
then the cotton market has suffered a 
material setback, but its action is not 
reflected on cotton glove values, at 
least. 

Drills—Consumers and retail deal- 
ers have not been slow in taking ad- 
vantage of the recent cut in prices 
for standard drills. The amount of 
stock moving out of Boston each day 
is decidedly gratifying. In fact, most 
jobbers say more drills are being sold 
on order than at any time since the 
war ended. It has been necessary for 
some of the wholesale firms to place 
additional orders with the manufac- 
turers so that stocks may be kept in 
proper condition. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Drills. — Carbon, sizes up to 1%-in., 
tapered and straight shank, 70 and 10 per 
cent discount; bit stock drills, 60 and 5 per 
eent discount; center drills, 65 and 5 per 
cent discount; drills and countersinks com- 
bined, 30 per cent discount; ratchet drills, 
35 per cent discount: wood boring brace 
bits, 50 per cent discount; high speed drills, 
50 and 10 per cent discount; jobbers, letter 
and number sizes, 50, 10 and 5 per cent 
discount. 

Reamers.—Bit stock, 30 per cent dis- 
count; bright square and T S standard 
makes, 65 per cent discount; chucking, 26 
per cent discount; tapered pins, 40 per cent 
discount; escutcheon pins, 45 per cent dis- 
count; small fluted rose and socket ream- 
ers, 20 per cent discount. 


Dry Colors.—Aside from a slight de- 
cline in ultramarine blue, prices for 
dry colors have varied but little during 
the past month or two. Whiting, 
which a year or so ago was excep- 
tionally scarce, is now plentiful and 
cheap. The movement of dry colors 
both out of retail and jobbing hands is 
only fair at best. It is said here by 
people who ought to know that fewer 
dry colors are being used each year. 
It is felt, however, they will come 
back into more popular fancy at some 
future date. 


Prices, in less than barrel lots, per pound, 
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from Boston jobbers’ stocks follow (figures 
in cents): 


Metallic brown. 4 Guilders ....... 3 
Yellow ochre... 3% Whiting ..... 
Venetian red... 3 iy a re 1 
Ultramarine , Lampblack ...2 
ee er 22 ae 
PF. GrOON osvccs 48 DIONNE cccecese 








P. green and lampblack come in pack- 
ages; other colors in bulk. 


Files. — Further encouragement 1s 
found in the market for files. The 
amount of stock moving out of Bos- 
ton and other hardware distributing 
centers in this territory is slowly yet 
surely increasing, and prices appar- 
ently have remained steady long 
enough to convince the trade and the 
public that increased individual pur- 
chases can be made with safety. In 
other words, a lot of the uncertainty 
that appeared to overhang the file 
market has evaporated and confidence 
has replaced it. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Files.—Nicholson and Black! Diamond, 60 
per cent discount; Great Western, Arcade, 
Kearney & Foote and American, 65, 10 and 
5 per cent discount; X. F., 12% per cent 
discount. 

Rasps.—Heller, 75 and 10 per cent dis- 
count; Superior, etc., 80 per cent discount; 
Stokes, 75 and 10 per cent discount. 

Fine Tools——A healthy and unmis- 
takable advance movement is reported 
in the market for fine tools. Small 
manufactories are springing up every- 
where in New England, and the larger 
producers are steadily growing busier. 
In addition, municipalities are getting 
appropriations for needed equipment, 
and retail dealers who allowed their 
stocks to dwindle down to unusually 
small limits are increasing their stock 
investment. All of which means that 
aggregate sales of fine tools here and 
elsewhere in New England are on the 
mend. 

Freezers.—Although the weather has 
been against the sale of ice cream 
freezers the past week or ten days, 
retail dealers are sending in some ex- 
cellent orders to the jobbing trade. 
Judging from present indications there 
will be a great many more freezers 
sold this summer in New England 
than there have been before in several 
years. Local jobbers’ stocks in some 
instances are getting fairly low. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Freezers.—White Mountain, 1-qt., $4.85 
list; 2-qt., $5.65; 3-qt., $6.75: 4-qt., $8.25; 
6-qt.. $10.45; 8-qt., $13.50; 10-qt., $18; 12-at., 
tery 15-qt., $25.60; 20-qt., $33.20; 25-at., 

Arctic, 1-qt., $4 list; 2-qt., $4.60; 3-qt., 
$5.55; 4-qt., $6.80; 6-qt., $8.66; 8-qt., $11.10: 
10-qt., $14.80; 12-qt., $16.65; 15-qt., $28.30; 
20-qt., $30. 

Jobbers’ discount, 50 per cent from store 
or factory. 


Glass.—The over-the-counter window 
glass trade is back to normal, accord- 
ing to many of the retail distributors 
of hardware. Weather conditions have 
helped a lot in boosting business the 
past week or so. Jobbing houses have 
opened their books for fall orders, but 
so far the forward buying movement 
has not been especially heavy. The 
retail trade evidently is having too 
good a business now to want to stock 
up heavily for the fall. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Window Glass.—Single A, 25-in. bracket, 
86 per cent discount; all above 25-in. 
bracket. 83 per cent discount: double A, all! 
sizes, 84 per cent discount. Third quality, 
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single B, first bracket, 89 per cent discount; 
all above, 86 per cent discount; double B, 
all sizes, 87 per cent discount. 

Vitro-marble Glass.—};-in., 
ft.; ye-in., 81c. y 

Skylight Glass.—Rough or rolled, %%-in. 
thick, 14c. per sq. ft.; y,-in. thick, 19c. per 
sq., ft.; %4-in. thick, 24c. per sq. ft.; wired 
glass, 28c. per sq. ft. 

Glue.—There has, perhaps, been a 
betterment in recent sales of glue, say 
some of those retail hardware dealers, 
who maintain fairly large paint depart- 
ments. The calls for this commodity, 
however, has not been much of a factor 
during the past year or two. Prices 
are reported as firm and unchanged. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Glue—Ground, 12c. to 13c. per lb.; plate, 
20c. per lb.; bonnet, 30c. per Ib. 

Hammocks.—Couch hammocks have 
enjoyed an unusually free movement so 
far this season, say retail dealers. 
Inquiry among jobbing houses checks 
up this statement for it is found that 
some wholesale firms not only cleaned 
up original holdings, but additional 
supplies recently obtained from manu- 
facturers. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard makes of couch hammocks, $9 to 
$18 each. 


Hose.—With all previous rain rec- 
ords for June broken during the past 
week or so it is not to be wondered 
at that retail sales of rubber hose 
have fallen off somewhat and that this 
fact is reflected in the jobbing mar- 
ket. Conditions are believed to be 
temporary only, for previous to June 
15, sales of hose were excellent and 
the retail trade and consuming public 
demand has by no means been satis- 
fied. Prices are very steady and there 
is nothing which indicates any lower 
quotations this year, at least. The 
crude rubber situation apparently is on 
the mend. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Rubber hose, 5-ply, Pointer, 5-in., 84c.; 
Leader, %-in., 9c.; 


69c. per sq. 


Dog, T7-ply, %-in., 14c. 
lengths add %c. per foot to above prices. 


Ice Skates.—Some good sized orders 
are being placed here for future de- 
livery for ice skates at prices that are 
approximately 15 to 20 per cent lower 
than those quoted last year. Shoes with 
skates attached are becoming more and 
more an important factor. Better goods 
at lower prices are fundamental fac- 
tors in making these outfits more in- 
teresting to the hardware trade. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Ice Skates.—Boys’ key clamp skates, 75c. 
per pair and upward. Girls’ key clamp 
strap heel skates, $1 per pair and upward. 
Outfits. — Welt shoe, hardened skates, 
boys’ and girls’, $4.35 per outfit and upward. 


Lawn Mowers.—Notwithstanding the 
recent unfavorable weather, an analysis 
of sales made so far this season by 
the jobbing trade discloses a much 
heavier movement out of stock than 
generally realized. The year 1922, so 
far, at least, has been wonderfully en- 
couraging, and there is every indication 
that both retail and wholesale stocks 
will clean up well this season, thereby 
i the trade in a comfortable posi- 
ion. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Lawn mowers, low grades, 14-in., $5.50 


each; 16-in., $5.75: 18-in., $6.25. Medium 
grade, ball bearing, 16-in., $8 each; 18-in., 
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$8.38. High grade ball bearing, five-blade, 
a5” $12; 16-in., $13; 18-in., $14; 20-in., 
2. 


Lead.—Since prices on painters’ lead 
were advanced a month or so ago, there 
has been a shade better than normal 
business. Apparently retail distrib- 
utors’ stocks were down to within strik- 
ing distance of the vanishing point. 
Bookings made by the jobbing hardware 
and paint houses indicate so. Since 
the advance in prices, the pig lead 
market has gone up quite a little, and 
the hardware and paint trade, therefore, 
are inclined to look for still higher quo- 
tations on the finished product, rather 
than any cutting of lists. 


Based quotations on lead, in 12%, 25, 50 
and 100-lb. kegs, follow (figures in cents) : 


12% lb. 25-501b. 100 Ib. 
White, oil ..... 13 12% 1 
White, dry .... 13 12% 12 
i ae 14 13% 13 
Red, dry ...... 13 12% 12 
Paints—Mixed paints are going 


mighty well, according to retail and 
wholesale distributors. The demand is 
running to all sized containers and for 
that reason it is difficult to determine 
which are enjoying the largest call. 
With the big increase in home construc- 
tion and the fixing up of houses built 
prior to the war, a tremendous amount 
of paint is going to be consumed in 
New England before Jan. 1, next, ac- 
cording to paint authorities. The 
chances for lower prices on mixed paints 
appear quite remote, provided, of 
course, the unexpected does not happen. 


Paint Sundries.—Putty is selling well, 
as are paint removers, oxalic acid, and, 
in fact, all painters’ sundries. Oxalic 
acid recently was advanced 1 cent a 
pound, but prices otherwise show no 
change, 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 


Sundries (paint)—Putty, best grades, in 
125-lb. drums, 6%c. per Ib.; commercial 
putty (in drums), 5c.; paint removers, 


$2.50 list; oxalic acid, 23c. per Ib. 


Poultry Supplies—“The way busi- 
ness in poultry supplies hangs on beats 
anything I ever saw,” says the head 
of one of the largest ‘local jobbing 
houses. Other concerns are equally 
pleased over developments for flatter- 
ing orders are coming to hand every 
day in the week, and the market has 
all the earmarks of continuing active 
the balance of the summer. Hennery 
eggs in the Boston jobbing market to- 
day are about 50 cents a dozen, and 
there are not enough of them to go 
around. Broiler chickens also are bring- 
ing unusually good prices for this sea- 
son. It is easy to understand, there- 
fore, why so many poultry supplies are 
going into New England consumption. 


Push Pins.—Although a small article, 
it is interesting to note that glass push 
pins are enjoying a very good call. 
One of the leading manufacturers of 
pins, who also makes a line of glass 
screw knobs, has issued a new list 
which shows reductions ranging from 
$1 to $2.50, and jobbers have revised 
their lists accordingly. 

Oils, Ete.—The turpentine market is 
passing through one of the most ex- 
citing periods in its history. Jobbing 
quotations, as applied to barrel lots, 
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have jumped from the 90s cents to in 
excess of $1.60 a gallon within two 
weeks or so, prices on some days mov- 
ing up 10 cents to 15 cents, the market 
being more excited on such occasions 
than in war days. The jobbing market, 
of course, is endeavoring to keep up with 
the wholesale. It is generally believed 
here that weather conditions in the 
South have made it difficult for turpen- 
tine operations, which has resulted in 
a marked contraction in stocks in first 
hands. The linseed oil market is strong- 
er, but the upswing in prices is much 
more orderly than that in turpentine. 
The tendency of denatured alcohol values 
is downward, while that of neatsfoot oil, 
gasoline and benzine is upward. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 


Oils—In less than barrel lots, caster, 
$1.30 per gal.; cylinder, 80c. per gal.; lard, 
$1.15 per gal.; neatsfoot, $1.15 per gal.; 
gasoline, 33c. to 35c. per gal.; benzine, 33c. 
to 35c. per gal. 


Alcohol, etc.—In barrel lots, denatured 
alcohol, 40c. per gal.; wood alcohol, 75c. per 
gal.; turpentine, $1.62 per gal.; linseed oil, 
95c. per gal. 


Screens and Doors.—As might be ex- 
pected at this season, the movement 
of screens and doors is active. Retail 
stocks, as a rule, are not excessive, 
which makes it necessary for dealers to 
be constantly in the market for fresh 
supplies. Prices are reported as firm 
all down the line. 


Screws.—The jobbing hardware trade 
have made a general revision in prices 
on wood screws to agree with new quo- 
tations put out by the manufacturers. 
Changes are mixed, according to size. 
The machine screw situation remains 
unchanged. Prices are very steady and 
the demand for stocks exceptionally 
good. Local supplies of small screws in 
some cases are broken, according to 
report. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 


Wood Screws.—Iron, bright, flat, 80 and 
5 per cent discount print; flat head, blued, 
80 and 5 plus 5 per cent discount; round 
head blued, 77% and 5 per cent discount; 
flat head brass, 75 and 5 per cent discount; 
round head brass, 72% and 5 per cent dis- 
count; round head nickel, 67144 and 20 per 
cent discount. 

Machine Screws, etc.—Coach screws, 50 
and 10 per cent discount; set screws, in- 
cluding headless, 70 per cent discount; cap 
screws, square and hexagon, 70 per cent 
discount; fillister, 40 and 10 per cent dis- 
count; flat, 30 per cent discount; button 
head, 20 per cent discount: lag screws, 50 
per cent discount; iron machine screws, 
flat and round head, 70 per cent discount: 
fillister, 45 per cent discount; flat and round 
head brass, 40 per cent discount; fillister, 
35 per cent discount. 

of 


Scythes and Snathes. — Sales 
scythes and snatches are beginning to 
show life, according to the retail trade, 
but it will be another month or so be- 
fore the big public and farming con- 
sumption is in full swing. As a rule 
a farmer puts off buying haying tools 
until the last minute. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Scythes.—Little Giant, $16 per doz.; 
bramble sizes, $16.50 per doz.; brush sizes, 
$16.50 per doz. a 

Snathes.—Ash. $13 per doz.; cherry, $14.75 
per doz.; bush, $14.50 per doz. 


Shellac Gums.—The supply of shellac 
gum is irregular, according to the job- 
bers. That is, one week they have 
enough stock on hand to fill all require- 
ments and the next week it is difficult 
to obtain supplies. Political conditions 
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in the primary markets are said to ac- 
count in a large measure for the supply 
situation in this country. Natives do 
not work as willingly as they did before 
the war, and the process of collecting 
the animal life from which shellac 
gums are made is a slow one these days. 
Prices naturally have had an upward 
tenden-y. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Shellac gums—Light orange, $1 per Ib.; 
ordinary orange, 90c.; white bleached, $1. 

Taps.—Good sales of taps are noted 
in all of the jobbing houses handling 
such lines. Manufacturers of taps in 
New England are getting some ex- 
cellent orders from other sections of 
the country as well as local, and are 
busier than they have been before this 
year. Large users of taps, however, 
are, as a rule, not buying more than 
thirty days’ supply ahead, which is an 
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” the heavy iron and steel trades, 
nothing of special moment devel- 
oped in the past week. Prices on all 
kinds of finished steel products, also 
on raw materials, are very firm, with 
a decided upward tendency. Very little 
notice is being given to the threatened 
railroad strike, but the soft coal strike, 
which has been going on since April 1, 
is giving a good deal of concern to the 
trade. Heavy stocks of coal that were 
laid in prior to the strike are rapidly 
being depleted, and it is estimated that 
the stocks of coal of the entire country 
on hand now represent not more than 
sixty days’ consumption. The strike 
has resulted in many of the steel com- 
panies, and these include the Steel Cor- 
poration being compelled to buy coal 
in Kentucky and West Virginia at very 
high prices, and has cost these con- 
cerns many millions of dollars that 
they would not have lost had the strike 
not occurred. Nothing definitely in 
sight now indicates an early settlement 
of the strike, but it is known that the 
Administration at Washington is very 
anxious to have it settled, and its influ- 
ence, which is being brought to bear on 
both the coal operators and the heads 
of the miners’ unions, may have the 
effect at any time of causing a settle- 
ment of the strike. It is certainly hoped 
that something will come up to end the 
struggle, as the losses in dollars and 
cents incurred by the coal operators, 
the miners and the coal consumers can- 
not be even estimated. 

There were no notable advances in 
prices on pig iron, billets or sheet bars, 
or in finished steel products during the 
past week. Prices all along the lines 
of steel manufacture are very strong, 
and on some lines of products handled 
largely by the hardware trade, there 
were slight advances in prices on such 
products that use pig iron as a base in 
manufacture. 
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indication that caution is still a watch- 
word in the industry. 


Vises.—All standard lines of vises 
have taken on considerable activity of 
late, both as regard over-the-counter 
sales and direct sales to manufacturing 
and machine shop interests. No change 
in prices has been reported for some 
time, and so far as can be learned none 
is likely to be announced right away. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 

Vises.—Standard makes, list less 33% per 
cent discount. 

Waxes.—Floor waxes have been sell- 
ing better of late, this being true of the 
retail and wholesale market. In quite 
a few instance retail dealers have been 
playing up waxes in windows, making 
neat displays, and getting excellent re- 
sults. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Floor waxes, 45c. to 50c. per lb.; paraffin 
waxes (in cakes), 8c. per lb.; parawax (in 
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Operations of independent iron and 
steel plants, and finishing mills as well, 
continue on about a 75 per cent base, 
the Steel Corporation subsidiaries run- 
ning to about 80 per cent. Sheet mills 
are running close to 90 per cent, and 
tin plate mills at 85 per cent. Short- 
ages are looming up in supplies of 
sheets, wire nails and some other heavy 
finished steel products that the hard- 
ware trade largely handles. 

The local hardware jobbers and re- 
tailers continue to report a fairly sat- 
isfactory volume of business, sales in 
June in dollars and cents showing a 
slight increase over May, in spite of 
the fact that prices on nearly all lines 
of hardware are fully 25 per cent lower 
than in June last year. Seasonable 
goods are moving out freely, the de- 
mand for garden and farm tools, also 
for automobile accessories, being quite 
heavy, the latter reflecting the great 
activity in the automobile trade. 

Collections are reported by local 
jobbers and retailers as being fairly 
satisfactory, but are not as good as 
could be desired in the districts directly 
affected by the coal strike. 

Aluminum Ware.—Following the re- 
duction of about 10 per cent made by 
a leading maker of aluminum ware, 
and noted in our report two weeks ago, 
a number of other makers have made a 
similar reduction. For some time the 
demand for aluminum ware, especially 
for kitchen utensils, has not been satis- 
factory to either makers or distribu- 
tors. 

Axes.—Local jobbers and retailers 
report the demand as being only fair, 
but it is probable orders will soon com- 
mence to be placed for delivery next 
year. Prices are reported firm but un- 


changed. 

Local jobbers are now aay cny: | as 7 
lows: Handle axes, es re oS wy $20 
doz.; 4-lb. to 5-lb., $21 3% if to’ Sigel, 


No. ‘i oval handles, ns 50; Miners, pol- 
ished and blued, 3%4-lb. to 4-Ib, No. 1, oval 
bendies, $10.90. Unhandled axes, 3%4-ib. to 
4%4-lb., $11. = i D. B. Mich., -Ib. to 4%- 
lb., $16. 30; D. B. Mich., 4- Ib. to -lb., $16.90. 
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lb. cakes), 10c. per Ib.; best beeswax, 40. 
per lb.; ordinary beeswax, 25c. per Ib. 

Wrenches.—Jobbers have been noti. 
fied of an advance of approximately 10 
per cent in the Coe line of wrenches, 
and most everybody has jumped at the 
conclusion that a general marking up 
of lists will shortly be in order. Cer- 
tain it is the demand for wrenches of 
all kinds is on the mend. The cost of 
raw materials going into their manu- 
facture also is going up, and producers 
are understood to be doing business on 
a remarkably small margin of profit. 
The Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston, reports 
a material increase in business, espe- 
cially for goods being put out in new 
display cartons, deliveries of which will 
be made to the trade during the first 
week in July. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ stocks: 
Drop forged wrenches, 40 per cent discount; 
agricultural wrenches, 60 and 10 per cent 
discount. 








Bolts and Nuts.—Local makers re- 
port the demand as much better than 
for some months, and jobbers’ stocks 
are also moving out more freely. A 
good part of the new demand is com- 
ing from automobile builders, who are 
buying more heavily now than for two 
or three years. Nuts and bolts for new 
construction are also in good demand, 
and the outlook for trade in these prod- 
ucts is regarded as quite favorable. 
Discounts on nuts and bolts in large 
lots at makers’ mills, and which are 
said to be holding firm, are as fol- 


lows: 

Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 60, 
10 and 10 per cent off list. Machine bolts, 
small, cut threads, 60 and 10 per cent off 
list. Machine bolts, larger and longer, 60 
and 10 per cent off list. Carriage bolts, % 
x 6-in., smaller and shorter, rolled threads, 
60 and 10 per cent off list. Cut threads, 60 
per cent off list: longer and larger sizes. 
60 per cent off list. Lag bolts, 60, 10 and 
10 per cent off list. Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 heads, 50 and 10 per cent off list; 
other style heads, 20 per cent extra. 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4-in., 
smaller and shorter, 50 and 10 per cent off 
list; larger and longer sizes, 50 and 10 per 
cent off list. Hot pressed square or hex. 
blank nuts, $4.50 off list. Hot pressed nuts, 
tapped, $4.50 off list. C.p.c. and t. sq. or 
ge nuts, blank, $4.50 Off list. C.p.c. and 
t. sq. or hex. nuts, Seenee, $4.50 off list. 
Sent finished hex. nuts, ~,-in. and smaller, 
U. S. S., 80 and 10 per cent off list; small 
sizes, : E., 80 and 10 per cent off list ; 
S. A. 5% - in. and larger, 80 per cent off 
list. Stove bolts: in packages, 80 and 5 
per “er off list. Stove bolts in bulk, 80, 
5 and 2% per cent off list. Tire bolts, 65 
per cent off list. Track bolts in carloads, 
3c. to 3.25c. base. Track bolts, less than 
200 kegs, 3.50c. to 3.75c. base. Upset 
square and hex. head can screws: %-in. 
and under, 80 and 10 to 80, 10 and 10 per 
cent off list: f-in. to %- in., 80 and 10 to 
80, 10 and 10 per cent off list. Upset set 
screws: %-in. and under, 80, 10 and 5 to 
85 per cent off list; ~x-in. to %-in., 80, 10 
and 5 to 85 per cent off list. Milled square 
and hex. cap screws: All sizes, 75 and 10 
to 80 per cent off list. Milled set screws: 
All sizes, 70, 10 and 10 per cent off list. 

It should be noted that the above dis- 
counts on nuts and bolts apply only on large 
lots, jobbers charging the usual advances 
for small lots out of stock. 


Brass Screw Nuts.—The Chicago Nut 
Co., Chicago, has issued discount sheet 
No. 56, showing a general advance in 
prices on brass machine screw nuts and 
machine screws. 


Cap Screws. — The 


Cleveland 
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Wrought Products Co., Cleveland, has 
announced an advance in prices on cap 
and set screws. 

Copper Products.—Again there has 
been another advance in prices on some 
lines of copper products, due to the ac- 
tive market and higher prices for raw 
copper. Soldering copper, rivets and 
burrs have been advanced about 10 per 
cent by some makers. 

Other items in copper are now quoted by 
local jobbers as follows: Sheets, 20%c. per 
lb. base; bottoms, 29c. per Ib. base; rolled, 
19¢c. per lb. base; rod round, 19c. per Ib. 
base. 

Cotton Goods.—Owing to the activity 
in the raw cotton market, and the high- 
er prices ruling for raw cotton, there 
has been a further advance in price of 
5 to 10 per cent on some lines of cotton 
goods. 

Field Fence.—The demand for this 
product is getting toward the end of the 
season, but is still quite active. Local 
jobbers report they are now getting 
quicker deliveries from makers of steel 
fence than for some time. 


Local jobbers continue to quote field fence 
at 68 per cent off in carload lots, and 66 
per cent off list in lots less than 1000 rods, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Glass.—The American Window Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh, has sent out an- 
nouncements to the trade that, effective 
July 25, the minimum weight on car- 
loads of window glass will be reduced 
from 60,000 lb. to 40,000 lb. This is of 
importance to users of window glass as 
it may mean a possible advance in 
prices in small lots later on. The de- 
mand for window glass’ continues 
heavy and is steadily increasing, but 
as yet there are no signs of an ad- 
vance in prices. 


Jobbers quote single strength at 86 per 
cent off list; double strength A, 86 per cent 
off list; double strength B, 87 per cent off 
list. 


Horse Blankets—Some makers have 
advanced prices on burlap stable blan- 
kets about 15 per cent over the prices 
fixed early this year. 

Housefurnishing Goods.—The George 
A. Ray Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
announced a slight reduction in prices 
on some lines of its housefurnishing 
goods. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—This has been 
the most active season in the selling of 
ice cream freezers that the trade has 
had for four or five years. Several 
makers report that their entire product 
over the next two or three months is 
sold up, and deliveries on repeat orders 
being sent in by the jobbers are slow. 
There is no doubt that when the time 
comes, later in the year, for the job- 
bers to send in their orders for ice 
cream freezers, they will place heavier 
orders than they did last year for this 
season’s trade. _ 


Local jobbers quote: Lightning, 3-qt., $3; 
4-qt., $3.60, and 6-qt., $4.50 each. They 
quote White Mountain, 3-qt., $3.40; 4-qft., 
$4.15; 6-qt., $5.25 each. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The price of 
1.60 cents on soft steel bars has about 
disappeared, and the minimum of the 
market now seems to be 1.70 cents at 
mill, in large lots, some makers quoting 
as high as 1.80 cents at mill. The de- 
mand for iron bars is also active and 
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prices are very firm, due to the higher 
prices ruling on forge iron from which 
iron bars are rolled. 


Local jobbers now quote steel bars rolled 
from billets at 2.20c. to 2.30c., depending 
on the order; reinforcing bars rolled from 
billets, 2.25c. to 2.50c., from old rails, 2c. to 
2.15c.; refined iron bars, 2.15c. to 2.35c., the 
higher prices being for large lots and the 
lower for small lots. 


Lawn Mowers.—While the buying 
season from the retail trade is pretty 
well over, there is still quite an active 
demand for lawn mowers, and jobbers 
and retailers who have been compelled 
to send in repeat orders to the makers 
report delivery on these orders as being 
very slow, owing to the fact that lead- 
ing makers have their entire output 
practically sold over the remainder of 
this year. This is another product for 
which jobbers and retailers will likely 
place heavier orders in the fall for de- 
livery next year. Prices are holding 
firm. 


Jobbers quote 14-in. competition mowers 
at $5.50 each; ball-bearing mowers, 9-in. 
wheelg three 16-in. blades, $8 each; 10-in. 
wheels, four 16-in. blades, $10 each: 10-in. 
wheels, four 18-in. blades, $10.50 each; and 
triple train gear, 18-in. knives, $15.50 each. 





: How Could He? 


A letter was sent recently to a man 
in Cuba by the Auto Strop Safety 
Razor Co. Shortly afterward the 
letter returned with a rubber stamp 

= notation which read when translated, 
= “Died, left no address.” Z 
Leaded Headed Nails.—Under date 
of June 20, several makers of leaded 
headed nails report an advance in 
prices, due to the higher market on 
lead and other higher manufacturing 
costs. 


Paints and Supplies.—This will be by 
far the biggest year in volume of busi- 
ness in paints and painters’ supplies 
that the manufacturers and distributors 
have had in any similar period since 
before the war. It is now getting late 
in the year to do new painting, but 
the demand for paint shows no signs 
of falling off, and two local houses re- 
port that their sales of paint and paint- 
ers’ supplies in June showed quite an 
increase over May. Due to the heavy 
demand, prices remain very firm, job- 
bers and dealers quoting from stock 
about as follows: 

Raw linseed oil, 1 to 4 bbl., $1 per gal. 


Boiled linseed oil, 1 to 4 bbl, $1.10 per gal. 
Turpentine, $1.10 per gal. in bbl. Denatured 
aleohol, in bbl., 50c. per gal. Strictly pure 
white lead, 100-lb. kegs, 12%4c. per Ib.; 


10 per cent off in 500-lb. lots. Dry paste 
in bbl... 5%ec. per Ib. Pure white shellac, in 


gal. cans, $4.50 per gal. Pure orange shel- 
lac. 4-lb. goods in gal. cans, $4 per gal. 
nglish Venetian red, in 100-lb. lots, 4%c. 
per Ib.; 500-lb. lots, 4c. per Ib. Ready 
mixed paints of high quality, $2.60 ner gal. 
Inside varnish, $3.15 per gal. Outside var- 


nish, $4.10 per gal. 

Seine Twines.—The Neptune Twine 
& Cord Works, Ltd., Moodus, Conn., 
has announced an advance in prices of 
about 10 to 15 per cent on seine twines, 
due to the higher market on raw cot- 
ton. 

Radiators—Under date June 19, 
several leading makers of steam and 
hot water radiators announce an ad- 
vance in prices of 5 to 10 per cent. 


Sash Weights.—Owing to the contin- 
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ued advances in prices of pig iron, sev- 
eral makers of sash weights have an- 
nounced an advance of about 10 per 
cent in prices. 

Solder.—One or two makers have 
again advanced prices on solder, due to 
the higher market on lead and tin. Lo- 
cal jobbers continue to quote for small 
lots, out of stock, as follows: 

Per 100 Ib. 

$19.55 
18.50 
17.85 
17.75 

Sheets.—In our report of last week 
we noted the fact that the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. had extended 
its July prices on all grades of sheets 
through August and September. This 
has resulted in heavy sales of sheets 
by this company for those two months, 
and also by independent companies who 
had been holding off selling for August 
and September until they knew what 
action the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. would take on prices. In nearly all 
cases sales of sheets by the independent 
makers have been at prices fully $3 
per ton higher than those of the lead- 
ing interest, and the demand for all 
grades of sheets, especially for auto 
bodies, is the heaviest ever known in 
the history of the sheet trade. Sheet 
mills continue to operate at 85 to 90 
per cent of normal capacity, and most 
makers have their output well sold up 
over third quarter. Jobbers report the 
movement of sheets from stock as be- 
ing heavy. 

Sheet Zine. — Hardware jobbing 
houses are advising their trade to place 
orders promptly for zinc sheets, as the 
present price of zinc is very low and is 
almost certain to advance in the near 
future. 

Steel Pipe.—There is no iet-up in the 
demand for iron and steel pipe, and the 
mills continue to operate at 75 to 80 
per cent of capacity. As noted before, 
the demand for small pipe for building 
purposes is very active and stocks of 
distributors are badly depleted, deliv- 
eries from the mills on new orders be- 
ing slow. In spite of the heavy de- 
mand for iron and steel pipe, and the 
higher cost of manufacture due to ex- 
cessive prices being paid for coal, and 
also higher labor costs in some cases, 
there is nothing in sight now that 
would indicate an advance in prices on 
either iron or steel pipe in the near 
future. 


Local jobbers quote steel pipe in small 
lots from stock as follows: 


Per 100 lb. 


ae 
30; ee 
Ci ee 


Black Galv. Black Galv. 
ee 1......$5.830° $7.56 
| ee 2.6 1% ....° 988". 10.22 
, 2.60 $4.33 4%.... 857. 12.33 
Macca 3.22 4.55 | eee 11.52 16.45 
oe 3.84 5.38 2 18.23 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Tin Plate.—Very heavy sales of tin 
plate have been made by the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and independent 
producers for delivery over last half 
of the year, the price of $4.75 per base 
box, in carload lots, being reported as 
holding firm. The output and con- 
sumption of tin plate this year, it is 
said, will be practically double that in 
1921. Jobbers charge the usual ad- 


Above prices per 100 ft., 
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vance in prices on tin plate over that 
noted above for small lots out of stock. 

Wire Rope Clips.——The Lamson & 
Sessions Co., Cleveland, has announced 
a slight advance in prices on this prod- 
uct. 

Wood Screws.—For some time efforts 
have been under way by manufactur- 
ers of wood screws to standardize 
sizes, also pitch of wood screws, and 
make other general improvements in 
the wood screw trade. These efforts 
are meeting with success, and as a 
partial result some makers have is- 
sued new lists showing standardiza- 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
604 Mercantile Library Bldg., 
Cincinnati, July 1. 


bbe hardware trade is enjoying great 
prosperity at the present time and 
local jobbers report that they are liter- 
ally swamped with orders. At the 
present time, however, some concern is 
felt over the prospect of a shortage 
in some lines of goods. One local job- 
ber reports that shipments, particularly 
from Eastern points, are falling far be- 
hind, and the indications are that it 
will be extremely difficult to keep stocks 
in good shape during the next two or 
three months at least. 

With no immediate prospect of a 
settlement of the coal strike, with its 
consequent interruption of the steel out- 
put, manufacturers are reported to be 
having difficulty in securing enough raw 
material to keep their factories run- 
ning at the necessary rate to take care 
of their orders. On top of all this 
rumors of a railroad strike July 1 are 
being heard more insistently. It is 
understood that the vote of the rail- 
road unions is very much in favor of 
a strike and that unless something un- 
foreseen occurs a walkout can be ex- 
pected. However, later developments 
may change the situation to such an ex- 
tent that the walkout will be in some 
way avoided. 

Prices generally are very firm and 
the tendency is toward higher levels. 
New lists have been issued by manu- 
facturers of bolts and nuts which will 
be effective on July 1, at which time 
local jobbers will put the new prices 
into effect. An advance in screws will 
also be made at the same time. Other 
items are expected to move upward in 
varying amounts, but up to date very 
few changes have been made, 

While seasonable goods continue to 
have the call, future orders are being 
booked in better volume as the summer 
progresses. Some dealers who are of 
the opinion that prices are bound to 
be higher are taking advantage of the 
present market to lay in a supply of fall 
and winter merchandise. The general 
policy, however, seems to be to buy only 
for immediate needs. 

Collections are uniformly good and 
jobbers report that practically all of 
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tion in sizes and pitch, and also a 
slight advance in prices due to higher 
costs of manufacture. 

Wire Products.—The local market on 
wire and wire nails does not show 
much change, the new demand being 
reported quite active. It is intimated 
that some of the independent makers 
of wire nails are now quoting to fa- 
vored customers the same prices on 
wire nails and plain wire as those 
quoted by the leading interest, these 
being $2.40 base, for wire nails, and 
$2.25 base per 100 lb. for plain an- 
nealed wire. 


CINCINNATI 


their customers are discounting their 
bills promptly. 

Axes.—Orders for fall shipment are 
being placed in fair volume. Rumors 
are current that a slight advarfce in 
prices may be made in the near future, 
but authentic information is lacking. 


Automobile Accessories.—Jobbers re- 
port the present season as fully 25 per 
cent better than last year. Touring 
accessories are in great demand, and 
sales of luggage carriers and tires dur- 
ing the past two weeks were the best 
of any similar period since 1920. Prices 
are very firm, and while no changes were 
recorded, local jobbers are of the opin- 
ion that advances can be expected in 
some lines in the near future. 


Bale Tires.—It is expected that 
prices of bale ties will be announced 
within the next week or two. In the 
meantime, jobbers are booking orders 
subject to price to be named later, 


Builders’ Hardware.—The building 
boom continues unabated with a con- 
sequent heavy demand for builders’ 
hardware. Shipments are falling fur- 
ther behind and some lines are hard 
to get. Prices are very firm. 


Bolts and Nuts.—At least a 10 per 
cent advance will be made on bolts and 
nuts, effective July 1, but the new dis- 
counts have not been figured as yet by 
local jobbers. It is expected that on 
some items the advances will be as high 
as 20 per cent. 

Cutlery.—The demand continues fair 
for cutlery of all kinds and more par- 
ticularly pocket cutlery and carving 
sets. Prices are very firm and un- 
changed. 


Drills.—Recent reductions of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent in manufacturers’ 
prices of carbon drills have been put 
into effect by local jobbers. No changes, 
however, have been made in high speed 
drills. The demand is very good. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: Carbon drills, 
70 and 5 off; high speed drills, 50 and 5 off. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe. 
—No change in the situation is reported. 
The demand continues heavy, and while 
reports are current of price advances, 
the action of some mills in announcing 
the same prices for sheets as prevailed 
during the second quarter will have a 
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Jobbers quote from stocks, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, as follows: Wire nails, $2.65 base 
per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, in- 
cluding large head barbed roofing nails, 
taking an advance over the br of $1.25, 
and shorter than 1 in., $1. 5 bright Bes- 
semer and basic wire, $2.50 ‘per 100 Ib.; 
annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 “4 5° $2.50; gal- 
vanized wire, $3; galvanized barbed wire, 
$3.25 ; fried wt fence staples, $3.25; 
painted rbed wire, $2.75; 5 potted tenes 
staples, 75; cement coa nails, 
count ba ‘$2. 25 to $2.35; these prices od 
ing subject to the usual advance for the 
smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
added to point of delivery, terms 60 days 
net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. 
Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 68 to 
70% per cent off list for carload lots, 67 to 
69% per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 66 to 
ot a cent for small lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 

urgh. 


tendency to continue present prices for 
the time being at least. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 
= -gage, 5-in. eaves trough, $4 per 100 ft.; 
28-gase, 3-in. corradgated conductor pipe, 
per 100 ft.; 3-in. corrugated conductor 

prea $1.51 per doz. 


Farming Tool Handles.—The demand 
for farming tool handles is picking up 
appreciably, hay fork handles in par- 
ticular moving well. No further price 
changes are expected. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 
Straight hay forks, 5% ft., 10 per doz.; 
6 ft., $4 per doz.; 7 ft., $6 per doz. ; bent ha: 
forks, 5% ft., $3. 65 per doz.; 6 ft., $4. 6b 
per doz. ; long manure forks, $2. 65 per doz. ; 
same with straps, $4.65 per doz.; D shovel 
handles, $4.45 per doz.; D spade handles, 
$4.25 per doz.; cotton hoe handles, $2.15 per 
doz.; rake handles, $2 per doz. 


Fly Swatters.—Sales of fly swatters 
have been good during the past two 
weeks, at unchanged prices, 


Files.—The demand for files continues 
to show a steady improvement and 
jobbers are well satisfied with their 
sales in view of the conditions existing 
in the local manufacturing field. How- 
ever, as metal manufacturers continue 
to show improvement in their output 
the demand for files is expected to be 
correspondingly heavy. No price 
changes have been made, 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: Nicholson files, 
0 and 5 off; other makes, 70 off. 


Glass.—The demand for glass is 
showing steady improvement and job- 
bers report that their stocks of window 
glass are being rapidly depleted. How- 
ever, shipments from manufacturers are 
fairly good and no real shortage is an- 
ticipated. American manufacturers of 
ornamental glass in session in Cincin- 
nati report that their business is suffer- 
ing greatly from German competition. 
The president of the association in his 
opening address referred to the fact 
that at least $300,000 worth of orna- 
mental memorial glass windows in 
memory of American soldiers killed in 
the war have been placed with German 
manufacturers. It is expected that 
some action will be taken toward seek- 
ing a higher tariff on ornamental glass 
before the convention closes. Prices on 
window glass have firmed up consider- 
ably and it would not be surprising if 
advances were made shortly. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: Single strength 
87 per cent discount; double strength A, 
88 per cent discount. 
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ile No shoveling of snow is necessary if 
—— garage doors open in, Call this to your 
ast customer’s attention, 





es Dont forget this 
point about McKinney Garage Sets 


HAT the hardware in each box If you are not handling these 

is quality hardware—McKinney garage sets you are missing some- 
made. Pry open a box and have a_ thing mighty good. ‘The idea is, 
look at it. briefly, a complete set of McKinney 
Garage Door Hardware packed in 
a box, everything from track to 
screws. You let your customer pick 
out the kind of door he wants and 
hand him the box that goes with 
that kind of door. Saves time and 


Sometimes people are a little 
afraid of “sets” of things. They 
have a sort of sneaking idea that 
anything that comes in a set is— 
well, just a little inferior in quality. 


MCKINNEY But there’s nothing like that in trouble for you and for the customer. 
Hinges and Butts the McKinney Garage Sets. No Ang pleases everybody. 
and Hardware customer in buying one of these 
dies -deak hangers complete sets need have the slightest The customer eclects the kind of 
and track, door bolts fear that he isn’t getting the best door he wants from your McKinney 
and latches, shelf garage hardware he could possibly Garage Hardware Set Book. If you 
brackets, window and buy. haven’t a copy, send for one. It con- 
sereen hardware, And you need not have the slight- _ tains pictures and plans for all kinds 


cabinet hardware, 
steel door mats and 
wrought specialties. 


est hesitation in telling your cus- of garage doors as well as reproduc- 
tomers that they will be more than _ tions of the hardware itself. Write 
pleased with everything in the box. today. No charge, 


MCKINNEY 
Complete Garage Door Sets 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. Export Representation 
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Galvanized Ware.—While it was an- 
ticipated that advances would be made 
in prices on galvanized ware, these 
have failed to materialize as yet. The 
demand is good. 

We quote from Cpreet jobbers’ stocks: 
fom. Pails, 10- <at., $2; 12-qt., | 14-qt., 
$2.5 16-qt., $3.25; galv. tubs, No. 0, $4.75; 
No. (4 5.75 : No. 2, $6.50; No. 3, $7.60, ali 
prices per doz. 

Garden Hose.—Jobbers report some 
belated orders for garden hose. Deal- 
ers’ stocks are moving in fair volume 
at unchanged prices, 

We quote frcm Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 
Molded hose, in 500-ft. coils, %%-in., 8'%4c. 
per ft.; is: in., 94%c. per ft.; %-in., 10M%c. 
per ft.: %-im., 6-ply, in 50-ft. coils, 10%c. 
per ft.; %, -in., 6-ply, in 50-ft. coils, 124c. 
per ft. 

Hinges.—It is reported that a 10 per 
cent advance in prices of strap and T- 
hinges will shortly be announced, but 
definite information is lacking. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—The demand 
for ice cream freezers continues ex- 
cellent and stocks are badly depleted at 
the present time. Quotations are very 
firm, most jobbers quoting 50 and 5 
off list. 


Levels.—The demand for levels is 
very satisfactory and bids fair to con- 
tinue so throughout the summer. Prices 
are very firm at recent quotations. 


Nails—The demand for nails is 
steady and the season will undoubtedly 
be a very good one, judging from pres- 
ent indications. Prices are very firm 
both from mills and jobbers. Stocks 
are in good shape to take care of all 
demands. 

Local jobbers quote common wire nails 
at $2.85 per keg base; cement coated nails, 
$2.40 per keg base. 

Oilers (Zinc).—There is a fairly good 
demand for zinc oilers at the present 
time and a slight reduction was re- 
cently put into effect by local jobbers 
who now quote oilers at 35 off, 


Paints and Oils——An extremely rapid 
advance featured the local turpentine 
market during the past week, when 
prices rose from 92 cents per gallon 
to $1.50 per gallon. A slight recession, 
however, has since set in and to-day’s 
quotations are $1.42 per gallon in single 
barrels. Linseed oil, however, showed 
some weakness and to-day’s quotations 
are 4 cents per gallon under those pre- 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
3725 Colfax Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn., July 1. 


USINESS conditions in general 

show no change that is particular- 
ly noticeable or unusual. Sales of 
hardware while not increasing as rapid- 
ly as two or three weeks ago, are hold- 
ing up very well for midseason and 
dealers report themselves as very well 
pleased with the volume of business 
being obtained. 

Automobile accessories, especially 
such as are for tourists’ use, are selling 
freely and a good volume of business is 
being obtained. 

Sales of sporting goods and fishing 
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vailing two weeks ago. The demand for 
paints and oils continues heavy and the 
season to date is easily the heaviest 
in years. Prices on mixed paints are 
very firm, and while it was thought 
that some changes would be made on 
July 1, it does not look as though they 
would develop. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: 
house paints, $2.60 per gal.; linseed oil in 
single barrels, 92c. per gal.; turpentine, in 
single barrels, $1.42 per gal. : white and red 
lead, 13c. per Ib 


Pattern Makers’ Supplies.—Supply 
houses report the demand for pattern 
makers’ supplies as very heavy and they 
see in this an early return of much 
better business in the metal working 
field. 

Refrigerators.—Stocks of refrigera- 
tors are moving well and few will be 
carried over to next season. Some re- 
ductions are being made in order to 
clear up slow moving lines, but manu- 
facturers’ prices show no change. 

Roofing Paper.—Continued demand 
for roofing paper is reported by jobbers 
and dealers. Some manufacturers are 
reported to have advanced their prices 
slightly within the past week, but local 
jobbers have not been informed of the 
nature or amount of the increase. 

Rivets.—Further advances in rivet 
prices will go into effect on July 1, fol- 
lowing advances made by manufactur- 
ers. Local jobbers to-day are quoting 
all sizes at 65 off. The demand for 
rivets is very satisfactory. 


Rope—aA better movement in rope 
is reported from week to week, and 
manufacturers and dealers in this dis- 
trict are well pleased with the volume 
of business being done. Prices, while 
unchanged, are very firm. 

Cincinnati jobbers quote: Best grade 
manila rope, 18%c. per Ib.; sisal, 11%%c. 
per lb. 

Screws.—Local jobbers will advance 
prices on screws approximately 10 per 
cent, effective July 1. The new dis- 
counts have not been definitely fixed 
as yet, but will be given ‘in the next 
report. In the meantime the demand 
for screws is showing a steady improve- 
ment, particularly for machine and 
wood screws. 


Sheets.—There is an exceptionally 
heavy demand for steel sheets at the 


TWIN CITIES 


tackle are now at their height and a 
large volume of business is being done. 

Prices remain very stable on the 
whole, but such changes as have been 
made are advances. 

Builders’ Hardware.—There  con- 
tinues to be a very heavy demand for 
builders’ hardware, with no indication 
of any let-up for some months to come. 
A large amount of construction work is 
getting under way daily. 

Axes.—_Sales are of _ satisfactory 
volume for this season of the year. 
Prices show no change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Medium grades, single bit, 
base weights, $11.50 per doz.: double bit, 
$16.50 per doz. 


Ready mixed 
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present time, as mills are running away 
behind in deliveries. Local jobbers have 
made no changes in sheet prices re- 
cently, but it would not be surprising 
if advances from two to five dollars 
a ton were recorded within the next 
week or so. 

Cincinnati jobbers quote: No. 28 black 
sheets, 4.50c. per Ib.; 0. 28 galvanized 
sheets, 5.50c. per lb.; No. 10 blue annealed, 
3.60c. per Ib. 

Screen Doors and Windows.—Screen 
doors and windows continue to move in 
good volume and while the season is 
practically over as far as the jobbers 
are concerned, dealers’ sales are still 
very good. Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 
Screen doors, common, 2-10 x 6-10, $20 
per doz.; 2-10 x 7 ft., $20. 50 per doz.; 3 ft. 
x 7 ht. O22 r doz.; medium fancy, 2-10 
x 6-10, $28.25 per doz. ; 2-10 x 7, $28.50; 
3 x 7 ft., $29.25. High grade, 2-10 x 6-10, 
$46.50 per doz.; 2-10 x 7, $46.75; 3 x 7, 
$48. Screen windows, extension type, 24 
x_37, $6.40 per doz.: 30 x 37, $8 per doz.; 
36 x 37, $9.25 per doz. 

Sash Cord and Sash Weights.—The 
demand for sash cord and sash weights 
continues good, and while no price 
changes have recently been made in 
either item, it is expected that some- 
thing will develop along these lines in 
the near future. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: High grade sash 
cord, 58c. per lb.; medium grade, 37c. per 
lb.; sash weights, $1.85 per 100 Ib. 


Screen Cloth.—Jobbers have already 
‘been forced to replenish their stocks to 
take care of the demand for screen 
cloth. Dealers’ sales are entirely satis- 
factory. Prices remain as last quoted. 

Cincinnati jobbers quote: Black painted 
wire cloth, 12-mesh, $1.90 per 100 sq. ft. 

Tools.—Mechanics’ tools are good 
sellers, particularly to the wood work- 
ing branches of the trade. There is, 
too, an improvement in machinists’ 
tools, which have been slow for some 
time. Prices are very firm, but un- 
changed. 


Wire Products.—A better movement 
in wire products is reported by most 
jobbers. Prices, which were expected 
to show an advance, are very firm. 


We quote from Cincinnati jobbers’ stocks: 
Poultry netting, galvanized before weaving, 
50 and 10 off; galvanized after weaving, 
50 off; 2-pt. cattle wire, $3 per reel; 4-pt. 
cattle wire, $3.20 per reel; 2-pt. hog wire, 
$3.20 per reel: 4-pt. hog wire, $3.50 per reel: 
polished staples. $3 per 100 lb.; No. 9 an- 
nealed wire, $2.70 per 100 Ib. 


Bolts.—As is customary the rising 
prices have tended to increase some- 
what the volume of sales of bolts, and 
an average amount of business is being 
done in this line. Price advances were 
announced last week as follows: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Small carriage bolts, 50-10 per 
cent; large carriage bolts, 45 per cent; 
small machine bolts, 50-10-10 per cent: 
large machine bolts, 50-10 per cent; stove 
bolts, 75-10 per cent; lag screws, 60 per 
cent. 

Brads.—Sales of brads continue ac- 
tive. Prices have shown no change for 
some time. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Brads, in standard packages 
75 per cent from lists. 
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QCULLN 
(not an electric but better) 
St suction cleans asitswegos 
because tts geared to the Hloor 


ANY an operation has proved successful—only the patient has died. Many 
M an electric vacuum cleaner with its br:stle brush of emery wheel action, its 

tremendous suction force is so successful in operation that it not only re- 
moves the dirt but much of the fabric of the floor covering as well. 


How different with the Silver Queen—the latest advance in scientific vacuum clean- * 
ing. The brush works both ways, gently back and forth it moves the nap, separating 
the germ-laden dirt from both sides of the nap so it can be easily suctioned into the 
bag with no injury to your rugs or carpet. And so easily is the light weight aluminum 
Silver Queen operated that a child could run it. No wires, no electricity, no expense 
~—here’s a vacuum cleaner endorsed by the makers—the American Brush Company 
as the finest home cleaning device ever devised to lighten the work of American 
housewives. 
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Churns.—Demand for churns con- 
tinues of average volume. Prices show 
no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Belle, barrel type, churns, 40-5 
per cent from list. 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe, and 
Elbows.—There is now a very active 
demand for this line of goods, which 
demand is expected to continue until 


close of the building season. Prices are 
unchanged. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28 gage, 5-in., 
ye joint, single bead, $4.50 per 100 ft.; 
3-in. corrugated conductor pipe, $4.50 per 
a ft.; 3-in. corrugated elbows, $1.55 per 

OZ. 

Files—Sales are of good volume, 
jobbers’ stocks are ample, and prices 
remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Nicholson files, 60-5 per cent; 
Arcade files, 70-21%4 per cent; Disston files, 
70-10 per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—While the retail 
market for galvanized ware continues 
of satisfactory volume, manufactur- 
ers’ representatives report that there 
has been considerable price cutting on 
the part of smaller manufacturers. 
Jobbing prices remain as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, No. 1, $6.10 
per doz.; No. 2, $6.85; No. 3, $8; heavy 

alvanized, No. 1, $12; No. 2, $13: No. 3, 

15; standard 10-qt. galvanized pails, $2.25 
per doz.; 12-qt., $2.35; 14-qt., $2.70; stand- 
ard 16-qt. stock pails, $4.25; 18-qt., $4.80; 
heavy stock pails, 16-qt., $6; 18-qt., $7.35. 

Glass and Putty.—Sales are of small 
volume in a retail way but are con- 
sidered fair for this season of the year. 
Prices remain as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Single strength glass, 84 per 
cent; double strength glass, 85 per cent 
from standard lists. Putty, $4.40 per cwt. 

Hose.—There is a very good demand 
for garden hose although it is getting 
late in the season for retail demand. 
Prices show no change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Twin Cities: Five ply, 3.4-in., 114c. per ft. ; 
3 ply, competition hose, 914c. per ft. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—Demand is 
showing some improvement because of 
the prevailing warmer weather, al- 
though the total volume of business is 
not large. Prices remain as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grade, wooden tub, 4-qt., 
$4.13 each; 8-qt., $6.75 each. 





Save the Surface Slogan Sought 


Arthur M. East, business manager of 
the Save the Surface Campaign an- 
nounces that a prize of $25 is offered 
to the individual who submits the in- 
ternal trade objective that is accepted 
by the industry as its goal for 1923. 
Executive, sales and advertising men, 
salesmen, dealers and painters, in fact 
anyone is eligible to participate and help 
set the objective for the industry, as 
“The Second Step Toward Doubling the 
Industry by 1926.” The only condition 


required is that the slogan or objective 
submitted shall be one which can be- 
come the battle cry of the paint and 
varnish trade in 1928, and one which 
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Lawn Mowers.—Demand for lawn 
mowers continues very good consider- 
ing the lateness of the season. Prices 
remain unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best standard grades from 25 
to 30 per cent from list ; medium grade, ball 
bearing, $8.35 to $9.50 each. 

Milk Cans.—Sales of milk cans re- 
main of average volume. Prices re- 
main as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Railroad milk cans, . 5-gal., 
2.25 each; 8-gal., $2.80 each;; 10-gal., 
2.95 each. 


Nails.—There is a very heavy de- 
mand for nails. Jobbers stocks appear 
to be ample although their stocks are 
moving out fast. Prices remain firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Standard wire nails, $3.45 
base; cement coated nails, $2.80 base. 


Paper.—Demand for building papers 


remains of heavy volume. Prices show 
no change. 

We got from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: No. 2 tarred felt, $2.57 per 
ewt.; string felt, $1.42 per cwt. Red rosin 
sheathing, $2.19 per cwt. 

Poultry Netting.—Retail sales of 


poultry netting are in keeping with the 
season. Prices remain as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Hexagon poultry netting, 55 
per cent from standard lists. 


Rope.—Sales of rope are considered 
of satisfactory volume. Prices remain 
firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Pure manila rope, 19%4c. per 
Ib. base; pure sisal rope, 16%4c. per Ib. base. 


Sandpaper.—There is a very active 
demand for sandpaper. Jobbers’ stocks 
are ample. Prices are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grade, No. 1, at $7.20 per 
ream; second grade, No. 1, at $6.50 per 
ream; No. 1 garnet paper, $15 per ream. 


Sash Cord.—There is a very good 
demand for sash cord and a large 
volume of business is being done. 
Prices remain as last quoted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Best grades, 65c. per Ib.; ordi- 
nary grades, 36c. per lb. 


Sash Weights.—There is a very good 
sale for sash weights at this time. 
Stocks are ample. Prices remain firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: $2.20 per cwt. 


Screws.—Demand for screws con- 
tinues of good volume. Stocks are 
ample and prices remain firm. 












will stimulate all units of the industry 
in rendering better service to the con- 
suming public. 

Address communications to Save the 
Surface Campaign, 507 The Bourse, 
Philadelphia. 

The National Save the Surface Com- 
mittee will constitute the judges in this 
contest. The name of the person sub- 
mitting the winning “objective” will be 
announced following the adoption of 
this objective by the conventions of the 
Natienal Varnish Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the Paint Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the United States, and the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation, to be held in Atlantic City, 
Nov. 13 to 17. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Flat head bright screws, oe: 
10 per cent; round head blued screws, 80-5 
per cent; flat head japanned screws, 75-5 
per cent; flat head brass screws, 75-10-5 
| A uaaa round head brass screws, 75-5 per 

Solder.—Sales are of average volume 
for this season of the year. Prices 
show no further change. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
Twin Cities: Half and half solder, 
per Ib. 

Steel Sheets.—Sales of steel sheets 
continue to show a slight improvement. 
There has been no further change in 
price since the increase noted in the 
last issue. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: 28 gage galvanized sheets, 
$5.65 per cwt.; 28 gage black sheets, $4.65 
per cwt. 

Tacks.—Demand is of average vol- 
ume. Prices remain as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: American cut, 8 oz., 60c. per 
doz. packages; tinned carpet, 8 oz., 60c.; 
og carpet, 8 0oz., 65c.; double point, 11 oz., 

Cc. 


stocks, f.o.b. 
24c. 


Tin Plate.—Sales of tin plate remain 
of satisfactory volume. Prices show no 
change since the last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: 28 gage galvanized sheets, 
$5.65 per cwt.; 28 gage black sheets, $4.65 
per cwt. 

Wheelbarrows.—Demand for wheel- 
barrows, while not so good as earlier in 
the season, is considered of average vol- 
ume. Prices are firm. : 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Wood stave, fully bolted, $36 
per doz.; No. 1 tubular steel, $6.35 each; 
No. 1 garden, $5.40 each. 

Wire Cloth.—Retail demand is getting 
rather light at this time of the year, 
although those selling to sash and door 
factories are still receiving a good vol- 
ume of business. Stocks were pretty 
well sold out. Prices remain firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Black, 12 x 12 mesh, $2.10 per 
100 sq. ft.; galvanized, $2.40 per 100 sq. ft. 

Wire.—Sales of wire are improving 
somewhat and are expected to show a 
steady gain from now until fall. Prices 
remain unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Twin Cities: Barbed wire, 80-rod spools, 
painted cattle, $2.95; galvanized cattle, 
$3.54; painted hog wire, $3.16; galvanized 
hog wire, $3.58; smooth black annealed No. 
9, $3.30 per cwt.; smooth galvanized an- 
nealed, No. 9, $3.80. 





Firm Name Changed 

The business of the Pittsburgh High 
Voltage Insulator Co. hereafter will be 
carried on under the name of the West- 
inghouse High Voltage Insulator Co., 
C. M. Semler, general manager, an- 
nounces. The company is a subsidiary 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. 


Barris-Kenyon Changes Name 


The firm name of Barris-Kenyon 
Co., Pittsfield, Mass., has been changed 
to Barris-Goewey Co., G. Albert Ken- 
yon having disposed of his interest to 
Philip W. Goewey. 
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A NEW DISPLAY BOARD 


THE ONE YOU HAVE BEEN WANTING 


A 





Occupies little space— 
actual size, 3 ft. 9 in. high, 
1 ft. wide. 


Include Five Each of the 





8 Most Popular 


Socket Wrenches = An Ornament 
to Any Store 


All necessary for general 
- . A Valuable 


garage service, especially on 
Sales 


Ford Cars. 
Producer 





This silent salesman represents a small outlay by the dealer—an assured 
quick turnover. It occupies little space—actual size 3 ft. 9 in. high, 1 ft. wide. 

This board, properly displayed, will make Walden-W orcester Wrenches 
sell themselves. 


ASK YOUR JOBBER ABOUT THIS BOARD 
(Known as Our No. 40) 


WALDEN -WORCESTER 


INCORPORATED 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 


WORCESTER, MASS., U.S.A. 


ll Sales Offices 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
452 MONADNOCK BLDG. 295 BROADWAY 707 MONADNOCK BLDG. 


WINNIPEG TORONTO 
STERLING BANK BLDG. RICHARDSON BLDG. 





There’s a particular Walden-W orcester Socket Wrench 
for each particular part of each particular car. 
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In the Morning’s Mail 

















Gifford K. Simonds Heads 
Waltham Watch Co. 


Clifford K. Simonds, Simonds Mfg. 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass., has been made 
president of Waltham Watch Co., Wal- 
tham, Mass., to succeed Ezra C. Fitch, 
Brookline, Mass., who becomes chair- 
man of the board. 


Peck Sales Manager for 
Frank O. Wells 


L. E. Peck has been appointed sales 
manager of the Frank O. Wells Sales 
Corporation, Greenfield, Mass., which 
has been organized to handle the prod- 
ucts of a group of factories headed by 
F. O. Wells, who was for thirty-eight 
years head of the Wells Bros. Com- 
pany of that town. 


Cushman Co. Representatives 


McClellan & Bolton, manufacturers’ 
agents, Boston, Mass., represent the 
Cushman Company, Inc., in the New 
England territory. Crenshaw-Blythe 
Company represent the Cushman Com- 
pany in the southern territory, east of 
the Mississippi River and south of the 
Ohio, with the exception of Kentucky 
and Tennessee. 


Maston Heads Save the Sur- 
face Salesmen 


As a result of an election by the 
board of directors of the National As- 
sociation of Save the Surface Salesmen, 
Willard E. Maston, Philadelphia man- 
ager of the Eagle-Picher Lead Co., and 
President of the Save the Surface 
Salesmen’s Club of Pennsylvania, was 
elected as acting president. 

Mr. Maston has been employed con- 
tinuously in the paint and varnish in- 
dustry for twenty-six years, having 
entered the employ of John T. Lewis & 
Brother as office boy in 1896. He 
graduated from Drexel Institute Eve- 
ning School. In 1913 he became dis- 
trict sales manager of the Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company, with headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia. 

The board of directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Save the Surface 
Salesmen is composed of: Joseph 
White, president, Connecticut Paint 
Salesmen’s Club; D. M. Schindler, pres- 
ident, East Bay Paint & Wall Paper 
Salesmen’s Club; Silvanus Smith, 
president, Paint Trade Salesmen’s Club 
of New England; R. D. Sullivan, presi- 
dent, Save the Surface Salesmen’s 


Club of Illinois; R. Hodgson, president, 
Save the Surface Salesmen’s Club of 
Kansas City; Frederick Andres, presi- 
dent, Travelers’ Association Paint and 
Allied Trades of New Jersey; Willard 





E. Maston, president, Save the Surface 
Salesmen’s Club of Pennsylvania; 
Frank B. McCarthy, president, Travel- 
ers’ Association of Paint and Allied 
Trades in New York. 

Inasmuch as the by-laws of the Na- 
tional Association specify that the 
board of directors shall be composed of 
nine persons who shall be presidents 
of Salesmen’s Clubs, the president of 
the next Salesmen’s Club officially or- 
ganized will also sit on the board of 





W. E. Maston 


directors. This will probably be a club 
now being organized in New Orleans. 

The National Association of Save the 
Surface Salesmen will be represented 
at the Buffalo sales managers confer- 
ence by Mr. Maston, the acting presi- 
dent, who is talking on the subject of 
“The Place of the Salesman in 1923.” 


Nank with Mason Tire 


William N. Nank has resigned as 
auditor of the Carroll Foundry & Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, and is 
now with the Mason Tire & Rubber 
Co., Kent, Ohio. 


Economy Fuse Changes 


The Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill., announces the appoint- 
ment of Charles H. Bluske as district 
sales manager of the Los Angeles office 
at 1804 Maltman Ave. Mr. Bluske was 
formerly connected with the Pacific 
States Electric Co. of Los Angeles, and 
succeeds George L. Davis. 

The Pittsburgh sales office of the 
Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co., has been 
moved from 2223 Farmers Bank Build- 
ing to 1006 Peoples Bank Building at 
Fourth Avenue and Wood Street. 








The Worcester Hardware Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., has added a line of 
kitchen goods. 
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G. W. Eckhardt Leaves Disston 


G. W. Eckhardt, who for the past 
eight years has been assistant manager 
of sales of the hardware department 
for Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has tendered his resigna- 
tion to take effect on July 1. Mr. Eck- 
hardt has been connected with this con- 
cern for the past fifteen years. Previ- 
ous to his association with this company 
he held various positions with hardware 
jobbing and supply houses. 





Whyte President of Kenosha 
Manufacturers 

George S. Whyte, president, Mac- 
whyte Co., Kenosha, Wis., manufac- 
turer of wire cable, rope, etc., was 
elected for a second term as_ president 
of the Kenosha Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at the recent annual meeting. 


Bangert to Make Radio 
Equipment 

The Bangert Improved Tool Com- 
pany, whose offices and factory are 
located at 111-123 Kossuth Street, 
Union Hill, N. J., has gone into the 
manufacture of radio equipment, and 
is making radio Vario meters, detec- 
tors, grid leak, Vario couples, head 
phones and Vario condensers for the 
America Radio & Electric Company of 
New York. 

This company manufactures adjust- 
able, combination “S’” wrenches, and 
also makes pliers. Their building at 
Kossuth Street is carefully laid out to 
permit maximum efficiency in the man- 
ufacture of radio goods. 

The officers of the company are: 
Adolph Bangert, president; Adolph 
Doelz, treasurer; Edward Hollander, 
attorney and secretary; and Otto Sei- 
del, assistant treasurer. 








Ad Men May Meet in London 


Louis Holland, Kansas City, Mo., 
was elected president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World at the 
annual meeting held recently in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Jesse H. Neal, executive 
secretary of the Associated Business 
Papers of New York, was elected treas- 
urer. Atlantic City was selected as the 
next convention city. The convention 
went on record as favoring the plan 
proposed by the Chicago delegation 
that the 1924 convention be held in 
London, England. This move was spon- 
sored by Sir Charles Higham, London 
delegate, and a cablegram from Lord 
Northcliffe assured the assemblage that 
a warm welcome would be accorded 
them should they come to England in 
1924. 
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GATES HOSE 


‘“‘The Standardized Radiator Hose’’ 








Easily Cut to Length 


hee 
a 


The tougher rubber lin- 
ing insures clean water: 
circulation and a cool 
engine. In hot weather 
especially, sell good 
customers Gates Vulco 
Hose. 


Made by the World’s Largest 
Manufacturers of Fan Belts. 
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Products Being 





Facilitates Sales and Display 


Miller Padlock assortment No. 940, 
specially selected for auto trade, is 
brought out by the Miller Lock Co., 
4518 Tacony Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Steel Display Panel Assortment No. 940 


It consists of 11/6 doz. assorted pad- 
locks mounted on steel display panel 
measuring 21 in. by 9% in. 

The panel is supplied complete with 
hinges and screws for swinging. To 
keep the panel properly stocked the 
number of each lock is indicated on a 
brass disc fastened by the stapled ring 
to which the lock is hung. A sheet is 
pasted to the back of the panel showing 
suggested re-sale prices; also supply- 
ing talking points and sales helps fur- 
nished by the makers. The panel is 
uniform in appearance with that sup- 
plied with Nos. 931 and 929 assort- 
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ments of general padlocks,. put out 
last year and broadly distributed. 

This steel display panel hangs con- 
veniently anywhere along the shelving 
behind the counter and permits the 
customer to see a good selection of 
locks at a glance. It is designed with 
the intention of being a permanent dis- 
play fixture, being finished in dark 
green to match office furniture. 

There is also a No. 950 panel for 
heavier locks. Either assortment is ac- 
companied with five sales helps includ- 
ing consumer booklets, electros, movie 
slides, envelope stuffers and car-cards. 








Heavy Pure Aluminum 
Percolator 


A new electric percolator known as 
the White Cross has come on the mar- 
ket from the National Stamping and 
Electric Works, Chicago, Ill. It has 
a capacity of nine cups, measures 11% 
in. high, with a 10 in. spread, weight 
2% Ib. net. It is furnished complete 
with a six-foot cord and plug. The 
White Cross percolator ‘is made and 





White Cross Electric Percolator 


finished of heavy pure aluminum. It 
is said to possess great durability and 
does not rust or easily discolor. 
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Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 





Universal Patternmakers’ Vise 
Simplicity marks the new Oliver 


woodworker’s vise which has _ been 
turned out by the Oliver Machinery 

















Oliver No. 1 Universal Vise 


Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. The jaws 
are cast iron 7% in. wide, 8 in. long, 
and will open to 16 in. Heavy ribs to 
the corners of the jaws, also to the 
center of clamping, strain point, as 
sure holding power and great rigidity 
the whole length of the jaw, as well 
as in the center, it is claimed by the 
makers. The screw is steel, 1% in, in 
diameter with buttress thread, has a 
self-centering and detachable nut which 


can be removed for replacement. The 
illustration shows a rigidity con- 
structed tri-union and clamp lever 


which secures the jaws in any position 
in a circumference. 


Adjustable Tableware Mountings 

Here is a new idea in casserole and 
baking dish holders. It is a recent in- 
vention which adjusts to fit any size, 
round or oval, baking dish or casserole. 
This holder will serve the purpose of 
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R-W GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Popular Specialties of the Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 
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A Quick-Acting Fence Stretcher 


Among the most popular specialties of 
the Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, 
Ill, is their No. 331 fence stretcher 
equipped with No. 385 quick-acting clamp. 
The stretcher, which will operate either 
right or left hand, is quick and powerful. 
Has 8-foot tested steel chain. The clamp, 
which is made of selected hardwood, has 
four malleable iron tighteners and grips 
the fencing securely. The tighteners can 
be attached or detached in an instant, no 
wrench being required. 


An Easy-Running Kitchen 
Grindstone 


The Richards-Wilecox Mfg. Co. report 
that their No. 320 kitchen grindstone is 
becoming very popular with the trade, 
both for its fine appearance and easy- 
running qualities. The stones are of 
Superior quality and are accurately 
mounted on ball-bearing journals. 
Trough and base are attractively 
enameled in contrasting colors. Made in 
six sizes, ranging from 7 to 12 inches. 


ranma 
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FOLDED 
Steel Builders’ Brackets That Fold Compactly 


A recent test demonstrated that a single pair of Richards-Wilcox No. 231 steel 
folding brackets will sustain the weight of seventeen persons—a total of 3,200 pounds. 
Contractors are enthusiastic about them because they save their cost on any job 
requiring more than two dozen brackets. They cost no more than wood brackets, 
fold compactly and will last a life-time. Easily the strongest bracket made, as well 
as the most easily applied. Provided with hook and tail screw for fastening in 
studding, assuring positive safety, Sway braces prevent swinging motion of bracket 
when in use. 


Instantly Adjustable to Any Size of Handle 
Hardware dealers everywhere are finding it profitable to stock Richards-Wilcox 
No. 282 and No. 382 adjustable malleable D’s. They are constantly in demand to 
replace the broken handles of shovels, spading and manure forks, ice shavers, etc. 


Made with 3-inch strap ferrule, adjustable to any size handle. Easy to attach or 
remove. No. 282 has wood handle. No, 382 is all malleable. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfé. (0. 


NHanever torany Uvuor that Slides 


RICHARD 
WILCOX 


~~ 


_ AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 
Minneapolis Chicago New York Cleveland 
Philadelphia Boston Se. Louis Indianapolis 

RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO Lf 
winnipeg LONDON, ONT Montreal 





Send for a Copy of Catalog A-16 
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several for it will fit dishes, large or 
small. 

This product is known under the 
trade name, Unex, and is brought out 
by the J. M. Dillmeier & Co., Inc., Times 
Bldg., New York City. This firm ex- 








Unex Adjustable Holder 


pects also to have ready soon, an ad- 
justable holder to fit pie plates and 
stake planks. Unex holders are made 
in both silver and nickel plate on solid 
nickel silver. Illustrations and other 
selling helps are distributed by the 
manufacturers. 


New Style Egg Beater 


Every housewife has had the aggra- 
vating experience of trying to beat 
eggs or cream with an instrument 
which misses and meshes in the gears 
at a ratio of about 3 tol. The A. & J. 
Manufacturing Co., 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, offer one which they 
claim will not slip. 

The Dover Beater, as it is known, is 
constructed with a long axle bearing 
equally on two points, which is the 
secret to which is ascribed the pre- 
vention of gear slipping. The gears 





The Dover Beater 


are made of heavy, true cut, hard 
pressed steel. All parts are nickel 
plated. 


New Book on Radio 


A new book on radio helps written 
by M. B. Sleeper, the author of “Radio 
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Hook-Ups,” has been published by the 
Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., 2 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
City. It contains sixteen chapters and 
is fully illustrated. It answers the 
practical everyday questions which per- 
plex the mind of every beginner, and 
does this simply and concisely. This 
book contains hints for the advanced 
student as well. It helps in the con- 
struction or selection of simple ap- 
paratus for the general use in radio 
telephony. 


Automatic Reversible Toaster 


Russel Electric Co., 140 West Austin 
Ave., Chicago, IIl., have finished an 
automatic toaster, No. 66, which re- 
verses itself without touching it, once 
the insulated button has been pulled 
down. This reverse action is accom- 
plished by a heavy swinging bar which 
pulls out the bottom of the slice of 
bread and allows it to slide down re- 





Russel No. 66 Automatic Toaster 


versing itself. The entire mechanism 
is very simple. It is finished in nickel 
plating, which in turn is covered with 
a coat of colorless lacquer to prevent 
tarnish. 


New Model .22 Rifle 


Model No. 38, the new Marlin .22 rifle 
is made in a round or octagon 24 in. 
barrel and handles all .22 short, .22 
long, and .22 long-rifle cartridges. Butt 
stock and action slide handle are made 
of American black walnut, the butt 
plate of genuine hard rubber. The 
buttstock is of correct dimensions. 
This rifle has a solid top and is 
hammerless. 

The side ejection mechanism does not 
allow the shells to cross the line of 
vision interfering with quick repeat 
shots. It is furnished with an ivory 
bead front sight and flat top Rocky 
Mountain rear sight. Take-down sys- 
tem is very simple. Simply pull back 
the take-down latch button and dis- 
connect. To remove breechbolt push 


Marlin Model No. 38 Rifle 


back the action slide to the rearmost 
position and lift out the breechbolt. 
This gun is said to possess fine balance 
and symmetry. It is manufactured by 
the Marlin Firearms Corp., New 
Haven, Conn. 
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Small Mower of Large Capacity 

Combining the extreme flexibility of 
the hand mower with the large cutting 
capacity, rolling feature and conveni- 
ences obtained with motor power, the 
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Coldwell’s Model “L” Motor Mower 


Coldwell model “L” Motor Lawn 
Mower and Roller is adapted for all- 
around use on private lawns, parks, 
cemeteries, public grounds and tennis 
courts. It is manufactured by the Cold- 
well Lawn Mower Co., Newburgh, 
N. Y., and has been on the market only 
a few weeks, 

Cutting knives are positively con- 
trolled. They are operated by power 
sent directly from the Fuller & John- 
son motor, independently of the drive 
roller. Operation and care of this ma- 
chine are said to be extremely simple. 
The roller feature in the Model “L” is 
highly serviceable in smoothing the 
lawn. It is light and easily accessible 
to the annoying corners in walks and 
driveways, or along shrubbery and 
trees. This machine is said to be 
capable of covering four to six acres 
a day on large areas. This firm also 
makes a large Model “M” riding 
mower said to have a cutting capacity 
of twenty acres a day. 


New Mail Box 

The Puritan Specialty Co., 357 Union 
Park Court, Chi- 
cago, Ill., offer the 
Puritan, No. 200 
mail box. It is con- 
structed of No. 24 
gage sheet steel 
and is covered with 
a glossy rustproof 
japan. A glass 
panel in the door 
permits inspection 
without the incon- 
venience of unlock- 
ing. There is a 
brass clip in the 
back of the panel 
to hold the owner’s name. 
The box is fitted for a pad- 
lock. Size of box, 10 in. 
high by 5% in. wide. 

This concern also makes 
a similar box, No. 100, 
which is fitted with its own lock and key. 

In shape and construction the Puri- 
tan Mail Box No. 100 is like the No. 
200. It is also made of sheet steel and 
is covered with japan which not only 
adds to the appearance, but also 
guards against corrosion from weath- 
ering. 





The Puritan No. 200 
Mail Box 
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How to Sell This Improved 
Yale Night Latch 


The goods your clerks leave packed up on the shelves make 
little profit for you. Your profit in selling the Yale No. 44 Auto- 
matic Night Latch can be made quickly if you try this method: 








First—don’t leave it in a box on your shelves. Take it out; 
put it on the counter with a few of the little descriptive fold- 
ers imprinted with your own name as a dealer, and let your 
customers pick it up. 








Then, work the bolt for your customer; hold the guard 
This Folder 1s for slide back with one finger while the bolt snaps out its double 


Fo ae throw. When it is all the way out, ask the customer to push 
It describes the Yale No. 44 t back 
Automatic Night Latch in it back. , 
an interesting way. : : . 
We imprint your name He won’t be able to. That’s the point to emphasize. 
and address free of cost. 





It is deadlocked now. Explain the advantage of a bolt 
that is deadlocked in a double-throw position, and yet works 
like an ordinary spring-bolt. 


Then let your customer do it himself—and he will be sold. 
It takes only two minutes to do it, and you’ve made a profit- 
able sale to a man who didn’t intend to buy. 





This latch is described on page 112 of our No. 25 Catalog. 
Have you a copy? Yale Products are distributed by the 
jobbing trade. 





YALE MADE IS YALE MARKED 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 
Canadian works at St. Catharines, Ont. 






Padlocks, Night Latches, Dead Locks, Builders’ Locks and Trim, 
Cabinet Locks, Trunk Locks, Door Closers, Bank Locks, Prison Locks 
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Boltless Portable Camp Stove 


The Troy Foundry and Machine 
Company of Troy, N. Y., is introducing 
an outdoor cooking stove for camping, 
auto touring and outings. This is a 
cast iron stove 18x10x10 inches when 
set up—folding into a space 18x10x4 
inches when knocked down, and weigh- 
ing 38 pounds. 





“Afco” Portable Camp Stove 

It is boltless. It is unnecessary to 
carry fuel, as faggots or drift wood 
can be utilized. It will, however, burn 
wood, coke or charcoal. This stove can 
be set up in a moment’s time, and the 
fire is not affected by wind or rain. It 
can be folded quickly and packed in an 
automobile, canoe or boat. It is 
claimed that all of the disadvantages 
of warping and rusting are obviated 
in the cast iron construction of the 
AFCO stove. 


Oval Vaced Hammer 


Gray Iron Foundry Co., Reading, Pa., 
are offering the trade a new oval faced 
hammer, known to the market as the 
Sure Strike. It is said that by virtue 


- 


The Sure Strike 





Hammer 


of its shape, this hammer affords clear 
vision for striking in corners and 
obscure places, and facilitates driving 
at all angles. Handle is made of treated 
hard wood. 


Wall Clamp vith Double 
Cam Jaw 


For clamping or supporting wall 
charts, maps, pictures, blueprints, and 
the like, a device is made by the Stand- 
ard Scientific Co., 147-153 Waverly 
Place, New York City. The Kling 
Klamp, as it is known to the market, 
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holds the object firmly by the simple 
action of a cam. The grip on the ob- 
ject increases in direct proportion to the 
weight applied. Two cam services are 



















The Kling Klamp 


provided, one with a long arm for 
clamping thin objects like a sheet of 
paper, and a short arm for thicker ob- 
jects like a book or magazine. 


Noise Eliminators 


Two effective noise preventives, de- 
signed to eliminate the rattle and 
rumble of slammed doors, are made by 
the Stopsit Sales & Mfg. Co., 806 Mills 
San Francisco, 


Bldg., Cal. Actual 





Ideal Door Buffer 


buffer is made of live red rubber backed 
by a cushion of coil springs. 

The small Ideal Check is adapted 
for a door, roll top desk, toilet lid or 
transom. A % in. hole is bored in the 
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Small Ideal Door Check 





door stop and buffer inserted leaving 
only the rubber in view. The large 
Ideal Buffer is specially designed for 
automobile doors, but may be installed 
on any heavy door. Two small steel 
springs absorb the shock and friction. 





Compact and Handy Electric 
Stove 
It boils, frys, stews, toasts, and will 
even bake and roast—this Little Chef 
electric stove, attachable to any base 
plug or lamp socket. It weighs only 





Little Chef Electric Stove 


22 oz. The Little Chef is of two-piece 
construction stamped out of cold rolled 
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steel. It measures 7% in. by 6% in. 
wide, and 2% in. high. It is nickel 
plated and is mounted on an asbestos 
board. A six-foot gray cord and two- 
piece plug accompanies each stove. 
This stove is manufactured by the W. B. 
McAllister Co., 2163-2177 East Thirty- 
nrst St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ash Barrel Truck 


This “Little Ash Man” is manufac- 


tured by the Oliver Whyte Co., Inc., 


Boston, Mass., and distributed through 













































The Little Ash Man 


George Borgfeldt & Co., 16th St. at 
Irving Pl., N. Y. City. The ash barrel 
truck is of steel, electrically welded. 

Two small rollers are placed so as 
to make the load, light or heavy, glide 
along with convenient ease. There is 
no need for soiling clothes and strain- 
ing backs on clumsy barrels, and no 
disagreeable cloud of ashes. An ad- 
justable hook grips the ash can or 
barrel preventing tipping over. 


Handy Garden Tool 


An all steel weeder is made by Hoeft 
& Company, Inc., 405 North Ashland 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., as an addition to 
their line of garden tools. It is made 





Moe’s All-Steel Weeder 


of heavy pressed steel all in one piece, 
and finished in black enamel. 


Plaphone Improvements 


The Gong Bell Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., East Hampton, Conn., who 
brought out the “Plaphone-600,” in 
1921, report that the quality of finish 
of this toy has been improved. It is 
enamelled in various colors and all 
metal parts are nickeled. Among the 
improvements is the green felt base. 
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There is no other accessory that gives such wonderful service, 
for so long a time, at so little cost, as a Boyce Moto-Meter 


HE Boyce Moto-Meter can be _ no delicate mechanism—it is a rugged, 

installed in Ave minutes—no ad-_ reliable, simple instrument which 
4 justments are necessary, no un- gives honest service 365 days 
sightly wiring or tampering in the year. That is why 
with electrical connec- 3,000,000 car owners are 
tions. In fact, it is the satisfied Boyce Moto- 
most easily installed in- Meter users—they 4mow 
strument on a car, and that it is indispensable — 
one of the most useful. always on guard. 


The Boyce Moto- Meter 

never fails to give its warn- 
ing of an overheated motor. 
The jars and shocks of the rough- 
est road cannot affect it—it has 










Boyce Moto- Meters are 
building tremendous good- 
will for dealers everywhere 
—giving absolute and unfailing 
satisfaction. 


DEALERS 
Write or wire for details of 
the new Boyce Moto-Meter 
Service Station Appointment. 


“Ask ’em to buy”— 





THE MOTO-METER COMPANY, Inc. 
BS LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
a THE MOTO-METER COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited 


Hamilton, Ontario 
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“Your car deserves one’’ 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 

















LitTLE Rock, ARK.—The Nowlin 
Lumber Co., Hardware Department, 
has commenced business at 911 West 
Seventh Street, carrying a complete 
line of general hardware and paints. 
A. R. Smith is manager of the new 
firm, whose business is both wholesale 
and retail. 

VAN BUREN, ARK.—The Mansfield 
Hardware Co., wholesaler and retailer, 
has moved to a new location at 613 
Main Street. The concern deals in the 
following: Automobile accessories, au- 
tomobile tires, bathroom fixtures, bicy- 
cles, builders’ hardware, building pa- 
per, churns, cream separators, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
electrical household specialties, elec- 
trical supplies and equipment, farm im- 
plements, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
guns and ammunition, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, incubators, insecticides, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, linoleum and oil cloth, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, phonographs, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, sil- 
verware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, washing machines and wheel 
toys. 

Los ANGELES, CaAL.— William C. Carr, 
purchaser of the stock of E. H. McVey, 
854 Eagle Rock Avenue, has increased 
his store space, as well as his stock 
of glass, household utensils and fur- 
niture. Catalogs requested on a line 
of sporting goods. 

DENVER, COL.—The Broadway Hard- 
ware Co., 68-70 Broadway, successor 
to Charles Greenclay, has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $25,000 to 
deal in the following, on which catalogs 
are requested: Barn equipment, bath- 
room fixtures, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, cutlery, flashlights, 
fishing tackle, garage hardware, guns 
and ammunition, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes anl glass, pre- 
pared roofing, shelf hardware and 
sporting goods. A stock of paints and 
window glass has been added. 

New Port RIcHIE, FLAa—The Cotee 
Hardware Co. will open a store here 
about July 15, and requests catalogs 
on a line of general hardware, stoves, 
paint, fishing tackle and kitchenware. 

Sarery Harsor, Fua.—J. I. Friend 
has bought the stock of B. R. Tucker, 
consisting of automobile tires, build- 
ers’ hardware, cream separators, crock- 
ery and glassware, cutlery, electrical 
household specialties, flashlights, fish- 
ing tackle, ammunition, heating stoves, 
home barbers’ supplies, kitchen house- 
furnishings, linoleum and oil cloth, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, sporting goods, stoves 
and ranges. 

PorTLAND, IND.—The Huffman Hard- 
ware Co. is the new owner of the 
stock of Beebe Bros. 

WHITESTOWN, IND.—The Whites- 
town Hardware Co., Smith & Gray, 
owners, has taken over the stock of 


Earl Allen. Catalogs requested on au- 
tomobile accessories, automobile tires, 
barn equipment, belting and packing, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, electrical household 
specialties, electrical supplies and 
equipment, farm implements, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, garage hardware, 
gasoline engines, guns and ammuni- 
tion, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
shelf hardware, silverware, stoves and 
ranges, washing machines and wheel 
toys. 

MaroA, ILL.—The Weilepp Hardware 
Store, successor to David Weilepp, re- 
quests catalogs on the following ace: 
Barn equipment, bathroom fixtures, 
builders’ hardware, churns, cream sep- 
arators, crockery and glassware, cut- 
lery, dairy supplies, electrical house- 
hold_ specialties, flashlights, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, garage hardware, gas- 
oline, guns and ammunition, hammocks 
and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, incubators, lubricat- 
ing oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, plumbing depart- 
ment, prepared roofing, pumps, refrig- 
erators, snelf hardware, silverware, 
—a goods, stoves and ranges, tin 
shop, toys and games, washing ma- 
chines and wheel toys. 

CASCADE, Iowa.—J. H. Devaney has 
purchased the interest of P. A. Koob 
in Koob & Devaney, and the firm name 
has been changed to Devaney & Sons. 
Catalogs requested on barn equipment, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
bicycles, builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dynamite, flashlights, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, garage hardware, gas- 
oline, guns and ammunition, hammocks 
and tents, heating stoves, incubators, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, linoleum and oil cloth, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, phonographs, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, 
pumps, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, stoves and ranges, tin shop, toys 
and games, washing machines and 
wheel toys. 

BELOIT, KAN.—The stock of the Kan- 
sas Hardware Co. is being closed out 
by R. R. Freeman, who will move to 
Boulder, Col., and re-enter business. 

DetrRoIT, MicH.-—-Harry Levey Hard- 
ware has moved to larger quarters at 
335 Gratiot Avenue. A wholesale and 
retail stock of the following is carried, 
on which catalogs are requested: Au- 
tomobile accessories, builders’ hard- 
ware, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
electrical household specialties, elec- 
trical supplies and equipment, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, garage hardware, 
guns and ammunition, home barbers 
supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, shelf hardware and sporting 
goods. 

Detroit, MicH.—The Kaufman 
Hardware Co. has commenced business 
at 8405 Gratiot Avenue, and requests 
catalogs on a line of tools. 


SANFORD, MicH.—Elmer Utter has 
disposed of his stock to the W. J. Rog- 
ers Hardware Co. 

DULUTH, MINN.—Gus C. Persons has 
opened a store at 514 East Fourth 
Street, dealing in paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, fishing tackle, toys, 
games and shelf hardware. 

MARIETTA, MINN.—The implement- 
warehouse of C. A. Berg and Co. was 
recently damaged by fire. 

STOUTSVILLE, Mo.—A. C. Overstreet 
has purchased the interest of C. P. 
Kincaid in the Kincaid & Spalding 
hardware and implement business. 
Spalding & Overstreet is the new firm 
name. 

BLOOMFIELD, NeB.—S. Y. High has 
sold his hardware stock to the High 
Hardware Co. and B. Y. High Estate. 

DUNELLEN, N. J.—Frank C. Cashin 
has purchased the interest of Benjamin 
H. Vail in the Dunellen Hardware Co., 
340 North Avenue. The firm name will 
remain unchanged. The new owner 
has doubled the store floor space by 
connection with the adjoining store. 
Catalogs requested on a general line 
of hardware and housefurnishings. 

GorHAM, N. Y.—The firm of C. L. 
Crosier & Co. has been dissolved. J. W. 
Thomas, former partner, has entered 
business at Palmyra. Mr. Crosier has 
taken in his son, J. H. Crosier, as part- 
ner, and will continue under the firm 
name of C. L. Crosier & Son. 

MOCKSVILLE, N. C.—The Mocksville 
Hardware Co. will erect a new two- 
story building, to be ready for occu- 
pancy about September 1. 

PLAIN City, OHI0.—E. N. Dekker 
has purchased the interest of O. K. 
Howland of the firm of Howland Bros. 
Mr. Howland retires owing to ill 
health. J. L. Howland will retain his 
interest. The new concern will be or- 
ganized about August 1 and will con- 
tinue business as Howland and Dekker, 
carrying a general hardware, imple- 
ment and furniture stock. Catalogs 
requested on toys, sporting goods and 
automobile accessories. 

RISING SUN, OHI0.—Burdick & Car- 
roll have purchased a store building, 
and will put in a stock of barn equip- 
ment, builders’ hardware, building pa- 
per, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
electrical household Mann! Fran gaso- 


line, hammocks and _ tents, 


heating © 
stoves, linoleum and oil cloth, paints, | 
oils, varnishes and glass, poultry sup- 
hardware, silver- — 
ware, stoves and ranges, washing ma- 

chines and wheel toys. ; 


plies, pumps, shelf 


FAYETTE CiTy, Pa—The United | 
Hardware Stores, Inc., with general — 
offices in the Jenkins Arcade, Pitts- | 
burgh, have recently taken over the 
store of Gaskill Bros. 

DALLAS, TEXAS.—The Hooker Hard- 
ware Co. will open a store at 1405-1407 
Elm Street about September 1, doing 
both a wholesale and retail business. — 
The building will be remodeled, new 
and up-to-date fixtures installed, and 
the capital increased to $250,000. The 
concern also operates a store at Mus- — 
kogee, Okla. 








